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Description 


One of a series of reports describing 
Japanese subversive activities among the Muslims 
of variois areas. This report traces such activi- 


ties in ‘hina from tho beginnings to the summer 
of 1943. 
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JAPANESE INSILTRATION ANC AMONG “MUSLIMS .IN CHINA 


I. SUMMARY . 


j Ae Tho Background of Islam in China 
» Most of the Nos Laine of carne and its uc udin 


are concentrated in Sinkiang (whieh is predominantly 


7 
w 


muslim) and in the northwest ppo northern provinces of 


e. n 


China proper (Kansu, Ningsia, Toinghai, shensi, Suiyuan, 
Hopei and Honan, where they constitute an important ` 


minority). „Another large concentration exists in south- 


ae yg 1 - 


west China (Yunnan), while aa groups are to ve 
found in the major ena Gad ports, such as Canton and 
Shan,hai. Every province of China, indeed, contains at ^ 


least a few thousand Muslims. The total Muslim popula- 


tw 


tion of greater China. is estimated by the Muslims them- 
selves at around Pitty million. This, ideas is a gross 


= ., 
exaggeration; ei nteen million, ar avout E percent of the 
à [] L SM aL 


total population, is probably a iius» approximation to 


the correct figure. 


Hot only in. religion, . un also in race and ia social 
status, the Muslims oi China stand apart EHE non- -Huslim 
Chinese, B REESE, 4 considerable Chane as nod has entered ` 
their veins in the course of t their iginal Arabic, 
persian, Turkic, ames. or other nón- chinese stock is 

rewang stall discernible in their physical appearance, 
‘Economically, ; too, they tend to be NICA NE into distinct 
occupations, and though in the ekle some of the Muslims 
s are very wealthy, the bulk ing Muslims in China are poor, 
even when judged by Chinese standards e. Coupled with 
poverty has been a low standard of education, and a conse- 


quent failure to playa part in the cultural life of thè 


country conmensurabe to their actual numerical strengthe 
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As a result, the Chinese Muslim press (most of 1t concen- 
trated in Peiping, long the cultural center of Chinese 
Islam) has exerted comparatively little influence. 


Disturbances, or even large scale APS» have frequently 


l broken out between Muslims and non-Muslims, particularly 


in Sinkiang, and in the northwest and southwest of China 
proper, where the Muslims are most seis These conflicts 
have been aggravated by the martial spirit characteristic 
of many Muslims, and their strong sense of group solidarity. 

Nevertheless, the above differences should not be 
overemphasized. Most Muslims, at least in China proper, 
Speak Chinese as their native language, and often the 
cultural differences between them and non-Muslims are, 
superficially, scarcely apparent, During recent years, 
moreover; murs Has been dune, both on the part of the 
Muslims themselves and on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
Ten, to raise the social and educational status of Mus- 
lins in China, and to give them a greater participation in 
the life of the country as a whole. There is, therefore, 
no Muslim "problem" in China today, in the sense that such 
& problem exists in India, and no important Muslim group 


in China proper has publicly demanded anything like 


"Pakistan," despite frequent reports to this effect. by. 


Japan. [n | i 
B. Japanese Activities fib Muslims in China Prior to 1957, 
The Muslims of China, as an important minority group, . 
constitute a logical foca. point for the Japanese technique 
of "divide and conquer." Japanese interest in the Muslims, 


however, developed only gradually, and came as a by-product 


of other activites. In the beginning, Japanese fear of 


Russian expansion led them first to pay their attention to 
the ses of Central Asia, Wind only`later to extend this 


cage 0A) 
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attention to the Muslims of China proper. The year 1896 
marks. the conversion of the first Japanese at ey note to 
Islam, and in 1906, following the conolusion of the Russo~ 
D Japanese War, a wave of propaganda was launched by Japan 
toward the Islamio world, in a bid to swing the Muslim oda 
* countries to her sie as the potential leader of Asia. 

In China proper, Japanese interest in Islam first 
arose out of various activites conducted by members of the 
Black Dragon Society. Notable among these was the support. 
of Sun Yat-sen's revolutionary movement against the Manchu 
government, about 1904-12, In 1908, Chinese Muslim students — 
in Japan published a short-lived Muslim periodical in Chinese, 
probably. under Japanese auspices. In 1909, the Black Dragon 

| Society's interest in Tetai was made conurete through the 
dian Be up of .a formal Muslim pact, signed by Toyama and 
hin men important in the world of Japanese secret societies. 
Following this event, at least five specially picked men were 
‘sent forth by the Black Dragon Society to travel extensively 
through China and Central Asia, making over a period of 
years, eaneful studies of Muslim conditions and personalz. 
ities wherever they went. Most notable of these investi- 
gators was probably Tanaka Ippei, whose intellectual” 
versatility is indicated by the fact that he was not only. 
.an expert.on Shinto and Budd am, but. he — acquired 
| while in China a considerable knowledge of ‘Confucianism. 
In 1924 he became a convert to Islam and made the pilgrim- 
| age ‘to Mecca, and a dama later he capped his career by 
» a second pilgrimage to Mecca, performed when he was already 
a dying man.. | l l 
The rirst ambitious Japanese attempt prior to 1937 
to unify (anà thus utilize) the Muslims in China proper 
was the creation of ‘the Society of Light in Shanghai merine 
(43441) | M hy erate " RESTRICTED 
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the years 1925-25, Sakuma TeiJiro, founder. of. the society, 
hoped to awaken the Muslims of China from their age-long , 
lethargy, and dreamed of ultimately establishing branches 
of his organization in all major cities of China, together | 
with Muslim libraries, schools, printing presses, and | e 
^ospitals. He hoped, furthermore, eventually to introduce 
cee Lata Japan itself, and to bring about a pan-Islamic 
' union between. ail Muslim courtries, in which Japan was to 
form the keystone. The resulting. economic and political 
benefits to Japan, he writes in a pamphlet. published in 
1923, would be inestimable. In 1925 or shortly thereafter, 
however, this. grandiose scheme collapsed, probably through. 
lack of funds. , ; d fx) a 
Nevertheless, during the years. 1927 to 1568; a 
Japanese group interested in the study of Islam maintained 


a Japanese-language periodical in Peiping, entitled Islam. . 


Events. took a sinister turn in 1951, when in November, shortly 

.after the Japanese seizure of Manchuria, riots broke out in. 
Tientsin, instigated by a Chinese Muslim acting under Bises 
inspiration, in the course of which P'u-yi, scion of the old, 
Manchu ruling house, was spirited from the city to Manchuria, 

" where he later became "emperor" of "Manchukuo." In that land, 
between the years 1952. and 1937, the creation of various — | 
Muslim organizations and. periodicals testifies ko, the increased 
interest in Islam generated there under the influence pf +i 


Japanese occupation. In 1955, a younger. cousin of "Emperor" 


P'ueyi actually became a Muslim, and has, | together with pue 
Whey since played an active part in Muslim affairs within 
the ‘Japanese Empires 7.504 


EU Japanese Activ ties Among Muslims An China Since i937. 


Since the outbreak of the .Sino-Japanese War ån 1937, 


large numbers of Muslims in North China proper have fallen . — ; 15 
M ! 
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under Japanese rule. PE a. reauli; although in. Manchuria 


" there have been developments in the. field of Islam since 


1937 (such as the ‘creation. ‘of the Manchukuo Muslim People's 
Leàgüé), the main center of gravity has shifted southward to 
Pelping, February 1958 saw the establishment ín Peiping of 
the All-China Muslim League, an ambitious Japanese-sponsored 
organization designed eventually to bring all Muslims of 
China under Japanese control. To, date, however, only the 
North China division is actively functioning; the other. 
five divisions exist only on paper. The North China division 
maintains headquarters at Peiping, secondary headquarters at 
four other North China cities, and 394 lesser branches in 
smaller towns. It receives funds from the Japanese Army, 
publishes a magazine in Chinese, and operates (along military 
lines) a school for the Chinese Muslim Yough Corps in Peking. 
The League is anti-Soviet, anti-Kuomintang, anti- 


Western imperialism, but pro-Axis and. shows pan-Islamie ^ ` 


leanings. It is used by the Japanese not only as a con- 


. Carry on espionage, among the Muslims of China's strategic 


northwest, .4 number of Japanese "advisers" direct the he 


venient organ of control, put also to arouse its constituents 


against Soviet Russia, and to gain influence, as well as to 


activities of the League, among them. one who formerly worked 
as an egent in Afghanistan. In addition, there.is a- large, 


Chinese Muslim personnel, recruited in part from Manchuria, 


| in part from residents of Peiping and other North Ohiha ` 


cities. These men hold impressive titles but wield very `` 


little power. Many of them are old, and very few are in. 


any way politically significant. In general, it may be 


said that the League has gained little following among 


any groups of the North Ühina Muslim population. 
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In addition to the All-China Muslim League, other 
Japanese-organizei leagues exist in the Northwest and at 
Canton, but these, especially -n the Latter region are of — 
trifling importance. Since the occupation of North China, 


the Japanese have also either taken over c> created various 


| Muslim schools and periodicals, which they use for propaganda 


purposes, but with comparatively little effect; owing in part 


“to war conditions and in part to a realization by Chinese 


Muslims of the true nature of Japanese aims o 

Politically, the Japanese in Peiping and elsewhere 
have outwardly tried to favor the Muslims living under their 
rule. Actually, however, they have succeeded in arousing 


bad feeling between Muslims - -and. Chinese, and Muslims and 


Mongols, in ‘various parts of North China. This is in line 


with the Japanese policy of. creating disunity between the 
racial, social, and religious groups which they rule. 
Economically, t00, “the Muslims have suffered equally with 


other sections of the population from Japanese monopolistic 


ana expropriatory commercial. activithess. . There is Little 


ae s 


cause, therefore, for Muslims. Living under. Japanese rule to 
reel that they have benefited from this rule. . | 
De Plot and. and C Counterplot. in: Central Asia | 

| Sinkiang, as the Central Asiatic crossroads between 
RR Britain, and China, has for decades been a center of 
international intrigue, despite its remoteness from the out- 
side world. Japanese interest in the area began early and 


may be attributed primarily to. Japan's ong-etending rivalry 


| with Russiae As time went on, the fact that Sinkiang is a 


predominantly Muslim land impressed upon the Japanese the 
possibilities of organizing pan-Islamic movements in the 


area which could be used, not only to weaken China's control, 


vut -- ahd this was more important to the Japanese =- a5 a i 
. powerful weapon against Russiae i £" 
` RESTRICTED ` (43441) zm 
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In 1888 the Rakuzen-do, an organization founded by 
young Japanese "patriots" in China for the study of conditions 
there, became alarmed by reports of the prospective building 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, One ofits members was there- 
fore sent into Central Asia to find out what might be done to 
stop the project. He disappeared, however, after departing 
westward (September 1889): from Lanchow,. 4n Kansu, , and was 
never heard of again. Other, and more successful, Japanese 
journeys of exploration followed fn the next decades. One 
Japanese even succeeded in traveling overland all the way 
from Peiping to Istanbul (1924-25), having as his aim the 
mapping of a route for a trans-Asiatic railroad to counter 
the Traris-Siberian of the Russians, He and his Japanese 
confreres carefully studied the climate, topography, peoples, 
military defenses, etc., of Sinkiang, with special attention 
to the Muslims, Ili, Owing’ to its position close to the 
Russian border, has been the goal of several of these Japanese 


travelers, and at least one of them became adviser to the 


Chinese military governor there. In the case of all these 


Japanese, there Seems no question that it was political 
rather than scientific considerations that induced them to 
make ‘their travels, often at the cost of great personal hard- 
ship. | 

| À new phase in the history of Sinkiang came with the- 


assassination of its governor, Yang Tseng-hsin, in 1928. 


Videspread disorders followed, giving Japan excellent oppor- 
tunity to fish, 2 in troubled waters. -Thus it is no surprise to 
find that during the years immediately following 1928 there 


was a flow of Japanese Muslim "prophets" into Baan i The 


most important event of the period was the civil war waged 


by the young Kansu Muslim general, Ma Chung-ying, against the 
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provincial authorities during the years 1931-34, Probably: D k 


it was only the aid received fron Soviet cud by the. 


force Ma into internment in Russia. Though Mals bold plan 


of resting a Central Asiatic gurhgmonenus s^ate, with him- 


self as ruler, was: probably original with him, there ig mm. 
doubt that he enjoyed strong. moral “support from, the’ Japanese, 
“and very probabiy some material support. a8 cat. His chief 
adviser, a Turk named Kemal Kaya, may well have had Japanese 
dealings prior to coming to him. | | 
At the same time that the dati Ma Chung- 
ying, they were using his revolt to further some independent 
schemes of their own. A young Turkish prince, “Abdul Kerin, ` 
was brought to Tokyo in May 1933, where ‘he was carefully 
groomed to become the future ruler of Sinkiang. A little... 
later an English adventurer, "Dr." Khalid Sheldrake, who S aga À 
had long been a Muslim, tried to make himself king of an . 
independent state of "Islamistan" in southern Sinkiang. 
The collapse of Ma Chung-ying's rebellion in 1934, however, 
brought both these efforts to an end. The Turkish prince 
subsequently committed ‘suicide and the would-be "king pf = 
Islamistan" has disappeared from view. 
Though peace has for the most part prevailed in 

"E since 1934, a short- lived rebellion in KXashgar in. 

1937  Seenis tc have been linked to Japanese intrigue in thè 

. form of a irks leader, General Malmud. In other ways, 
too, the' Japanese’ have-.continued active until the present: 

' day. ‘Their work has donate tet of: (a) infiltration 


(espionage, bribery, or direct military action); (b) "cul- 


tural activities" (such as establishing in Tokyo a primary 


Y 


| schoolfor: Tertar children from Central Asia, or carrying 
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on i Genius: Asiatio Te among Muslims in the Near East) ; 
and (o) propaganda (primarily consisting ‘of assertions that 
the Muslims in Sinkiang and the northwest of China proper ` 
have broken relations wta the Chinese Government and are 


on the point of creating an "independent" Muslim state). 


Be Chinese Counter Moves to Japanese Islamic Activities 


In recent years much has been done, "hott by Chinese 
Muslims and by the Chinese Government, to heal the old 
feeling of antagonism between Muslims and non-Huslimss 
Since 1912 numerous Muslim organizations have been created, 
of which the most important has been the Chinese Muslim E 
Mutual PRET eee Association. All these, however, have now 
been supplanted almost entirely by the Chinese Télamic. 
National Salvation Federation, established in Hankow in 


May 1958 as a Girect answer to the Japanese-sponsored All- 


. China Muslim League founded in Peiping three months earlier. 


Ihe Federation is headed by General Pai Ch'ung-hsi, a right- 


‘hand man of Chiang Kai-shek, and has among its members many 


of China's most prominent Muslims. It maintains branches in 
seventeen provinces and 256 hsien (counties) in Free China, 


and fosters Iuslim educational and industrial enterprises. 


The Chinese government, too, encourages the admission of. 


Muslims to government universities. Thus though Muslims 


still feel that they do not hold adequate representation in 
the Chinese government, the relations between them and the — 
Chinese as a whole have greatly improved, and the future 
looks encouraging. Certainly no Muslim problem exists in 
China today comparable in any way ta iih which has ^ 
disturbed India in recent years. | 

Astien Steps have been taken, also, to strengthen 


relations between China and the outside Islamic world, . 
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Many Ohinese Muslims have gone for study to Islam's famouc 
university, a al-Azhar An.Gairo. Some of them have translated 
Chinese books into Arable ; others have ets etie combatted 
Japanese propaganda in the Near East; and one returned l 
student now broadcasts in Arabic from Chungking. The Chinese 
Government has also sent four goodwill missions to various 
Muslim lands since THE, while in 1942 it instituted diplo- 
‘matic relations. with several of these countries. Through 
statements issued by the Chinese Islamic National Salvation 
Federation and by prominent. non-Muslim Chinese leaders, 
China has attempted to present her side of the’ Sino- Japanes 
War to the Islamic world. Taere is no doubt ‘that she is 
hoping to win the voluntary support of the Muslim countries 
for the time when she will Take an upbeat position in the 


post-war World, 
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This study permits a very definite picture to emerge 

of tho perseverence, consistency, and thoroughness of the 

X techniques used by Japan as & prelude to direct militarist 
expansion. Many of Japan's apologists have attempted to ex- 

Bus her actions of the past two decades on grounds of over- 

. population, lack of natural resources, an expanding industrial 
economy, the world depression, the oriental exclusión act of 
the United States, imitation of Western forms of totalitarian- 
ism, and similar factors. This report indicates that such 
excuses do not bear inspection. Overpopulation and the other 
factors to which the apologists point may in recent years have 
aggravated Japan's thirst for world domination; but they ob- 
viously did not ane T overweening ambition, or even 
markedly influence it until it was already in full course, 
inasmuch as it goes back fifty years to a period when very 

. few of the supposed causes were yet operative. The roots of 
Japanese imperialism must be looked for in ideological and 
sociological forces that lie deeply imbedded in Japanese history. 
They have. been made manifest through the activities of those 
Japanese "patriots" who created the Black Dragon and simti 
organizations, and who for years, with extreme fanaticism and 
self-stiegübiog, labored to promote what they considered to 
be the greatness of their country. In the early stages these 
men often ‘suffered from lack of appreciation at home as wed 
as difficulties abroad, but little by little they gained sup- 

| port PR of the Japanese Army, and through the Army, 

» .of the Japanese Government. Japan's present "Co-Prosperity 


L 


Sphere" may justly be described as the realization of the d 
dreams of these men. : K : 
“It should be remembered in this connection that Japan's 


Muslim progran in China is only a portion of a much vaster | 
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interlocking Islamic program, covering virtually all countries 
of the world dn which Muslim groups "exist, including even tho 
Unitod States. A reading of the reports parallel to this ' 
. should make this evidont. Furthermore, this program has it- 
, self been only one of several similar programs,’ assiduously 
And persistently conducted during many years, ‘among many 
Ea an and in many lands. The Toa Senkaku gives extraüordiu- 
l? narily.frank accounts of these varied operations under such. 
headings as "Activities of our Religious Figures in China" 
TUNE m ch. 36), or "Activities of our !'Men of High Purpose!- 


in Siam" (vol. 2, ch. 47). 


This report also demonstrates the extreme mental "flex- 
ibility" displayed by Japanese of the "patriot" type described 
above -- a flexibility that pommes such Japanese to accept, 


seemingly wholeheartedly, Islam or Catholicism or any other 


alien faith, and yet remain completely loyal to their native | | 
Shinto and the mystic notionniistio beliefs it entails. A 
man like Tanaka, for example, will be famed as a specialist on | 
Confucianism, become & deep Scholar of Buddhism, and then turn 
into an apparently sincere and ardent convert to Islam; yet | 
at the same time he will be hailed by his fellow countrymen as 
"a noble soldier of our glorious P IR ER labored his entire 
life for "the administration of East Asia." A man like Sakuma 
will work zealously with his Society of Light for the advance- 
ment of Chinese Muslims; yet he will quite unashamedly recom- 
mend this organization to his own people as an ideal instrument 
for establishing Japanese hegemony on the Asiatic desire, 
In Saas ‘Like this the individual coricerned displays: seemingly | 


wholeheartea (and, in his own mind, perhaps quite sincere) 


admiration Yor the alien concepts he adopts; yet if any con- 


flict arises between these and his inner core of native belief, 


he so subordinates: them to the latter as to strip them of 
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mcaning, save for certain superficial externals. In so doing 


he gives no apparent evidonce of mental confusion or morai 


* 


Tho origin of this strange monocéntric type of montality 


is probably the mystical belief, implanted 1n the' individual 


*Japanese at an early ago, that’ he belongs to a chosen people 


descended from the gods; that his country 18 some day destined 
to rule all other countries; and that such rule will bring true 
peace and happiness, not only to Japan-herself, but to all 
countries under her hegemony.: This would explain why, with no 
Ptpasdous sense of hypocrisy, a Japanese can, and frequontly 
does, che:ge "insincerity" against China or any other nation 


that etia to understand" Japan. . It is this type -of mentality 


that makes a Japanese so difficult to reason with on certain 


subjects, and therefore such a dangerous foe. 


Turning more specifically to China, the Japanese attempts 


| to utilize the Muslims in that country are typical of the gen- 


eral pattern of Japanese imperialist technique: currying 
favor among aS many Social, racial, religious, or linguistic 
gEOTDS As possible; attempting to strengthen the centrifugal 
Foruan at work within the country, by intensifying if possible, 
differences between these various groups; and consistently 
furnishing support bic those minority groups that happen to be 


antagonistic to the group in power.. In the case of the Chinese 


Muslims, their martial traditions, and the Strategic concentra- 


tion of their population in regions adjacent to the Russian 
frontier, have provided added inducement for Japanese activity. | 
^d ‘However, perhaps owing to the monocentric type of men- 
tality just described, the Japanese, in dealing with the Chinese 
Muslims, as with Muslims enema ly . have revealed only a most 
superficial underst nding of Islamic doctrine. This becomes 
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evident after reading the wittines of Bven such & Muslim en- 
thusiast as Wakabayaèhi,: author of The Muslim World and Japan. 
Tho themes of Japanese propaganda among Chinese Muslims ,. ecagaiadl 
fore, have been oonfined with monbopeas regularity to anti- | 
Communism, pan-Islamismy. anti- athunmielngt si" (to coin. a new 
phrase), anti-white “(but non-Axis) imperialism, and the ae 
epu al Japan is the HORENDUENE and invincible protector of 
Yall Astatic peoples, o P J Rat 

On the whole it may be guid with some confidence that 
the results of this propaganda hie been meager as far as the 
Muslims of China are concerned; certainly more so than in the 
case of their co- -religionists ise; Such’ failure may in 
part be attributed to its rather crude, mechanical, and Pus 
viously self-interested mature, Even more important, however, 
is the fact that the Chinese Muslims, among world Muslims, 
have been the only ones (until sesentiy) to learn through direct 
— experience what the Japanese are like. They have been 
able to see for themselves the way in which Japanese performance 
fails ta Ia up iat Tanas meo In génepal, it may per- 
haps be accepted as an BOUM. that the effectiveness of. Japanese 
propaganda varies in inverse utin with the degree of direct 
Japanese contact experienced by the people being propagandized, 


Another reason for Japanese lack of success has bcen 


their — M" failure to recognize the strength of Chinese 
culture as a uaifyting force, and consequent overemphasis upon 
the differences (cultural, social, and racial,..as well as 
veiiedüsus separating Muslims from the Chinese people as a 
whole. It is precisely those Muslims of greatest prominence 


in China (and therefore most to be desired by the Japanese as 


adjuncts to their cause) who have gone farthest. through this 4 


process of sinification. 
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A final, but important, factor nas been the growing 
rapprochement between Muslims.and non-Muslims during recent 
years, and the Chinoso offorts (described in Part VI) to | 
counter Japanese Muslim activities. Though much along these 
lines still remains to bo done, virtually all Muslim leaders | 
#who aro really prominent profess at least outward loyalty to 


China and exceedingly few have been won over to the Japanese 


' side, 


The report is incomplete. Not only does the fact that 
it deals with a "live" subject mean that new developments are 
constantly crowding into view, but the very nature of the sub- 
ject -- its atnosphere of intrigue and secrecy -- makes it in- 
evitable that there should be gaps in knowledge. Most of the 
report has been based on literary sources available in Washing- 
ton; it “consequently suffers, in certain places, from a lack 
of such knowledge as could be supplied only by first-hand ob- 
sorvers, Nevertheless, some of the literary sources used, 
particularly the Toa Senkaku and similar Japanese publications, 
are to the highest degree informative and significant. So far 
as is known, they have never hitherto been para temet Lexie uti-: 
lizedforany similar study of Japanese infiltration techniques, 
Baissttisé of the lack of source material available, the report | 
has also been obliged somewhat to slight the Muslim community 
of the Northwest, and has not given it a part in the picture 
proportionate to its importance as the core of Islam in China. 
Thus the picture of Islam in China is unavoidably somewhat out 
of focus. 


The major parts of the research for and writing of this. 


report were completed by August 1943. 
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All names of Chinese and Tarinan persons appearing in 
this roport (save, on occasion, those mentioned in direct ' * 
quotations from other’ Sources) are given with the surname 
first, followed by tho personal name. Thus in the caso of 
vas Chinese name, Ma Chung- ying, Ma is the surname. and Ching 
ying is the personal namo. Similarly, in the case of the S 
-Japancse name, Toyama Mitsuru, epus is the surname and. 


Mitsuru the personal name. 
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III. THE BACKGROUND OF ISLAM IN CHINA. 
A. Origin and Numorical Strength of Muslims in China 
The first references in Chinese history to contacts 

» the Islamic world date from the seventh century A.D. 
Pin this and following centuries large numbers of Muslims, 

teat of them traders, é¢ame to China. There, many took 

Chinese wives and became permanent residents, thus founding 

the Islamic communities that have survived to the present 

time. As a —— there is no single province in 

China today which does not contain at least a few thousand 

Muslims, 

The greatest Islamic influx has been that via the over- 
land caravan route across Central Asia (Sinkiang) into North- 
west China, Even today, Sinkiang is predominantly Muslim, | 
while in China proper the bulk of the Islamic population is 
concentrated in her northern and northwestern provinces: 

Kansu, Ningsia, Tsinghai, Shersi, Suiyuan, Hopei, and Honan. 
"Another large influx hes. been that of Muslim traders 
who came by boat around Malays. bo the seaports of South dnd 
. Central China. Here, however, most Muslims live in the 
cities, whereas in North and Northwest China many are rural. 
Important Islamie communities are to be found in many South 
China coastal cities such as Canton, snb pus largest concen- 
tration in the coastal provinces is in Kiangsu, in which 
. Nanking and Shanghai are situated. 
Still another important group is that in the south- 
— provine of Yunnan; a lesser number is found in the 
P ensnosia province of Szechwan. Most Muslims now living in 
these provinces are descendants of Muslim troops which were KS 
stationed there by the Mongols during their rule over China 


in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
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Ne, acs cia for the total Islamic i codeine of China 
can be more than ‘che most uncertain kind of —— 
Chinese Muslims themselves usually speak of their number as’ 
fifty million, including ir’ this figure those in Sinkiang, 
Mongolia, and Manchuria, as well as in China Draper This, 
however, is almost'certainly several times the correct figure. 
Broomhall,: writing in 1910, gives for the same area a possible 
minimum of 4,727,000, and a possible maximum of 9,821, 000.2/ ' 
The latter figure is supported by two Japanese esti- 
mates independently made in 1921 and 1925. In the former 
year Omura Hajime, who was attached to the Intelligence De- 
partment of the Japanese War Ministry, placed the Muslim popu- 
lation for greater China at B)207,000. Iu 1925 Derai 
Matsusaburo, an Islamic expert attached to the Research De- 
partment of the South Manchurian Railway, gave a slightly 
larger estimate of 10,262,000, 5/ Still more recently an 
American, Lyman Hoover, long a student of Chinese Islam, has 
. estimated that "about one Chinese out of every twenty-five" 
is a Muslim. 4/ Thus, acceptance of the Vrai tional figure 
of 400 million for the population of China as a whole would — 
? give Hus Muslims a total of about sixteen million; if the 
total population is.raised to the often suggested Tigre of 
450 million, the Muslim figure would be correspondingly in- 


creased to eighteen million. The total Islamic population 


1/ Cf. Ha Kuo-tung, "Mohammedanism, " in The Chinese Year 
Book (Premier Issue of 1935-36), p. 1561. 


2/ Marshall‘ Broomhall, Islam in balas oeste 1910), pp. 194-5, 
215. | 


3/ Yang Ching-chih, "A Complete Exposure of Japan's Islamic 
Political Plot," Ta Kung Pac 9 March 1942. For an evaluation 
of the reliability y of this important article in Chinese, see 


the Bibliography. 


4/ Lyman Hoover, "China's Muslims Must Choose," Asia, November _ 
1938, p. 657. | bur! 
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for greater China, including Sinkiang, Mongolia, and Manchuria, 
can hardly be greater than eighteen million. Probably it | 


lies somowhere between this figure and the various lower es- 


timates of around ten million, 


iu 


For purposes of aene don; and in order to suggest the 
possible relative population density of Muslims in different 
parts of China, the estimates of Omura (1921), Dazai (1925), 
and Ha Kuo-tung (1935) are presented in the table on the fol- 
lowing page. - 
| B, Religious, Ethnic; Economic, and Social Status of Muslims 

m China 
The.attempts of the Japanese to manipulate the Muslims 
of China for their own ends —À be properly evaluated | 
without some understanding of religious, ethnic, economic, 
. and social status of the Muslims prior to Japanese contacts. 
35 Relig igion. In China, as elsewhere, religion has given 
to the tuslims a strong feeling of prup solidarity, a feeling, 
further fortified by ethnic and mamako factors. Reli- 
gion plays a greater part in kha life of Chinese Muslims 
than it, does in that of most ather Chinese, and ít has given 
to the ifuslims something of a disti uh aggressiveness 
and fanaticism. These qualities, nevertheless, are probably 
considerably less pronouneed than they are among many Muslims 
of the Near East." Perhaps, as some writers have suggested, 
aTr Len ethics and Chinese civilization generally have 
nario a mellowing influence. | 
All Musiims in China are said to be Sunnites, with a 
> SpR Sufi influence. Sectarian abaco antaing from 
-the existence ‘of sects peculiar to hitna hens however, often 
caused sharp internal discord. The three main sects of China 


. are known as the "Old Sect," the "New Sect," and the "Modern 
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Seot." The Old Sect is considered to be the most conservative, 
and at the same time the most lax in its' attention to dietary 
and moral habits. The New Sect, which may already be several 
hundred years old, tends to be more mystical and.ritualistic; 
it also opposes such irregularities.a8-opium smoking and wine 
Abidan wh tie Gia Bal toate do svehlaak. hs Modern 
Sect was founded 30.29 — years ago by a reformer who: ' 


believed himself to be Christ sent back on earth to pave the 


way for the return of Mohammed. Sharp is oLogeeat differences 
between these three groups: have thus far proverted attempts 
at fusion.l/ 


1 . 
2. Race. Ethnically, the Muslims, both of China proper 


1 
1 
| 
i 
| 


and of greater China, are exceedingly mixed.  Intermarriage 
has to a considerable extent obliterated. the distinctions be- E 
tween the Arabic, Persian, Turkic; Mongol, and other racial | 
groups. from which ips of them are descended. Moreover, con- | 
siderable Chinese blood has been added in the course of time, 
both don intérmarriage, and through the "—— often 


followed by well-to-do Muslim families, of adopting Chinese 


— In view of the mixed origin of the present-day 
Muslims, therefore, it is incorrect to refer to them, as is N 
‘often done, as constituting à single’ pasan separate | from that 
of the Chinese. Even in Sinkiang where the Chinese form a 
minority and are racially distinct from the Muslim majority, 
it does not follow that the latter are therefore a racially 
enters unit. Among them are to be found various groups. 
of Turkic stock, such as the Turki (known to the. Chinese as 
the "turban-heads"), Uzbeks, Taranchi, TERN, see ae 


Mongol stock, such as the Tatars; and of mixed Chinese-Turkic 


TA Rudolf Lowenthal, The Religious Periodical Press in China 


(Peking, 1940), pp. 214-53. -ayran Hoover, "Chinese Muslims are 
a i Asia, December 19385 ` pp. 720-1. 
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Estimates of Muslim Population for Greater China 


Area 
Sinkiang 


Mongolia 


Manchuria 

Kansu, 
Ningsia, 
Tsinghai 


Shensi, 
Suiyuan : 


Hopei, Jehol 
Shantung 
Honan 
Shansi 
Kiangsu 
Anhwei 
Hupeh 
Chekiang. 
Fukien 
Kiangsi 
Hunat 
Kweichow 
à Saeshwan 
Yunnan 
Kwang tung 
Kwangsi 


TOTAL 


(438441) 


Omura (1921) 


2,488, 000 
(0) 
168,000 


5,05Q, 000 


568, 000 
653, 000 
158, 000 
210, 000 
159, 000 
206, 000 
511,000 
11,000 
7,000 
1,000 
2,000 
28,000 
23,000 


265,000 


856,000 . 


27,000 
^ 26,000 
9, 207,000 


Dagati (1925) Ha Kuo-tung (1955) 


`. 1,157,000 


24,000 
83,000 


2,965,000 


2,135,000 
628,000 
254,000 


818,000 


65,000 - 


523,000 


255,000 


16,000 
82,000 
20,000 
50,000 
22,000 
15,000 
402,000 
827, 000 


53,000 


58,000 


10,262,000 


2,350,950 
195,050 
7,535,680 


5,458,910 


4,515,710 
3,658, 360 
2,890,430 
3,094,800 
1,589,570 
1,963,170 
2,288,580 
1,587,080 

357,300 

471,750 


286,590 


1,302,900 


519,160 
2,615,330 
4,568,290 


558, 450 


280,180 


48,104,240 -` 
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stock, such as the Chinese-speaking Tungans. In China proper 
the racial distinction tbbyson Hus) ins and non-Muslims is far 
less pronounced taan in Sinkiang.. This is true even in the i 
northwest provinces of Kansu, Tsinghai and Ningsia, where 
Muslims constitute perhaps one-third of the total population. 
Nevertheless, even in China proper, Muslims may frequently 
be distinguished, -by their physical appearance, fuii ordinary 
Chinese upon. casual devia LP 
5. Economic Status. There are several occupations in which 
Muslims play a prominent or even major part. Certain trades 
and crafts, particularly those (such as jade work or fur 
trading) connected with Hangsiia and Central Asia, have been 
monopolized by Muslims.. Jiesctihaemióne, Muslims ——— 1 
for their abilities as soldiers.  Tnough not considered equal 
hb the Chinese in-agriculture, the Muslims are admittedly 
superior in sheep and cattle raising. The butchering of beef 
and mutton, even in the larger cities, remains largely in 
Muslim hands. In North China, most earkers and cameleers, as 
well as many restaurant- and inn-keepers, ‘are Muslim -- these 
being occupations all alussly connected with peripatetic 
trade. The MUNI ot arias on cleanliness, which has helped to 
make their restaurants famous, has likewise served them well 
in giving them control over most public bath houses.Z/. 
Yet, although many urban Muslims (traders, PAORA 
keepers, and others) are well off or even waalthy, the great $ | 
bulk, even judged by Chinese standards, are extremely poor. 
; This is probably due in part to the fact that the areas chiefly 
inhabited by Muslims in China on REN those which tend 
to be aria and therefore less productive than Gatien —— of 


Chinas 
l Lëwenthal, op. cit: De 2153 Hoover, "China's Muslim Must 


^ Ühoose," p. 659; Y.P. Mei, "Stronghold of Muslim China," Asia, 
2/ Hoover, op. cit. pp. 659-60. | A A 
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4. Social Status and Literacy. Coupled with Muslim poverty 
has gone widespreac. illiteracy and lack of education. This 
in itself would noi be remarkable in a land in which illiteracy 

.is common. It is « ften — ee however, by an actual 


indifference and leck of respect for the refinements and 


attainments of Chirese culture, The consequent failure of 
the Muslims to plar their due part in the literary and schol- 
arly life of Chins has been enough to give them an inferior | 
status in the eyes of most Chinese. 
The Muslim 3, for their part, quite aside from their 
-low economic sta: ding, have been sharply cut off from the 
main stream of Cainese culture by yet another factor: the 
| injunction laid upon all Muslims that only Arabic is to be 
used as their "iturgical language. As a consequence, the 
earliest known Islamic ook to be printed in the Chinese 
language dates only from 1642; the first published Chinese 
translations, of the Koran appeared as recently as the 1920!s; 
and, despite a sojourn of more than one thousand — s in 
China, China's Muslim millions have produced hardly a dozen 
men sufficiently versed in Chinese scholarship to be remembered 
fon that reason alone.l/ This injunction still remains 
. strong among the mullahs of today, Bn this despite the fact 
that among Muslims as a whole in China proper, almost all 
speak Chinese as their native tongue, while very few can 
‘either - read or understand Arabic. 
In spite of widespread illiteracy, a Muslim periodical 
press exists in China. Following the Chinese Revolution of 
"1912, which. marks the beginnings “of this press, one hundred 
" Chinese-language Islamic periodicals are known to have been 
| published ab ons time or anovher. Of this number, thirty- 


Four were in existence just prior to the outbreak of the 


1/ Löwenthal, op. cite, pp. 217-9; Hoover, "Chinese Muslims 


are Tough," p. 72l. 
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Sino-Japanese: War in 1987, Since then, however, many have 
ceased publication, Peiping with a total of thirty eiA 
cals between 1911 ‘and. 1937, has baak ‘the cultural ‘center of 
Islam in China, despite the fact that Hest Muslims live many 
hundreds of miles farther west, Shanghai, with eleven periodi- 
cals, and Nanking with nine, were Peiping's closest eivala.l/ 
However, of the thirty-four Stno-Islamie periodicals 
which existed in 1987, only nine were of any importance, and 
of these the largest Tee a circulation of only 3,000 to 4,000 
copies per issus, None at the remaining had a elreulsbion 
exceeding 1,000 to 2,000 copies.</ Thus it is obvious that 
the combined siveniution ub Hl Sino-Islamic periodicals 
immediately. prior to 1937 ‘could at the maximum hardly — 
exceeded 35,000 aspLas;, Therefore, such periodicals could 
have reached only an infinitesimal fraction of China's ben or 
more million Muslims. M. | | 
C. The Relations of Muslims with Non-Muslims in China 
It is evident that many factors -- religious, racial, 
economic, social, and cultural -- tend to make the Muslims 
in China regard themselves and be regarded by a lee as a 
separate Eroup, It is thus not surprising that fron time to 
time minor disturbances Bhd quarrels break out hetsi Muslims 
and non-Muslim Chinese. ‘Often these disturbances -develop out 
of Seaton trivial causes, for example, the Muslim avoidance 
of pork which is a habit inexplicable to the pork-loving 
Ohineses- | | l : 
It is notable that when such quarrels arise, the 

Muslims, by acting aggressively and unitedly, Semen Ty emerge 


victorious. In 1956, for example, a Chinese- „language TRlamie 


-— 


1/ Löwenthal, op. cit., pp. 219-21. 


2/ Ibid., p. 222. 
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periodical listed twenty-four instances of slander against 
Islam which had appeared during the decade 1926-36 in various 
. Chinese newspapers and other publications. In no less than 


eighteen of these twenty-four instances, concerted and vigorous 


action by the Muslims forced the publications in question to 
withdraw their remarks, make public apology, or otherwise 
atone for their offensive E d When it is remembered 
that the Commercial Press, one of the concerns which rendered 
satisfaction, is the largest publishing house in China, and 
one of the largest in the world, it is evident that Muslim 
public opinion is a force to be reckoned with in China, despite 
the low status held by Muslims in the eyes of many Chinese, 
of greater significance is the fact that disturbances, 
some of Bist originatir= in trivial disputes apparently, 
occasionally have been permitted to develop into full-fledged 
Muslim rebellions. Such rebellions -- all confined to areas 
in northwest and southwest China having large Muslim popula 
| tions -- have occurred in 1648 (Kansu), 1785 (Kansu), -1818-19 
(Yunnan), 1326-28 (Yunnan), 1934-40 (Yunnan),' 1853-73 (Farman , 
1862-76 (Northwest), 1895-96 (Kansu), and 1928-29. (Kansu). 
‘The lass three in the nineteenth century, coming at a time 
ine the. Manchu dynasty was rapidly declining, resulted in 
millions of desths and shook the ansa Empire to i 
. foundations. | 
Nevertheless, it should not be concluded that revolt 
is imminent among any large Muslim group in China today. 
Prior to the first rebellion of 1648, Muslims and nsi-tnstíns 
? kired etu for almost a thousand years without serious 
| strife between tha two, The suppression of the great rebel- 


lion of 1862-75 left the Muslims so weakened as to discouragé 


- 


"A fen Löwenthal, op. cite, pp. 242-6. 
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for some time, at least, any:hopès' of autonomy. such 4 as thay -once 
have been entertained. Although Muslims, when dealing with 
non-Muslims, always begin by displaying a strong united front, 
this front usually breaks down inder pressure of internal 
sectarian dissension. The Chinese have always shown a genius 
for taking advantage of such dissension to maintain their 
control: over the Muslims, even when the latter form a large 
majority, as in Sinkiang. 

Another factor of importance in — the likeli- 
hood of rebellion has been the effort of the Chinese govern- 
ment since 1912, and especially during the last decade, to 
remove the old feeling of hostility that often existed be- 
tween Muslims anc non-Muslims, and to give to the former a 
greater sense of participation in the left of the country 
as a whole. Finally, and perhaps most istoc nt: dis oe 
fact that in China proper, at least, the cultural differences 
between Muslims and ubn-Mauslie are less striking than the 
similarities. A traveler from the Near East would probably 
be imma uaad by the striking similarities that exist between 
Muslims. in China and iue pilus Chinese Jod aad The 
Chinese Muslims have ORE been isolated from their. co- 
religionists : in other parts of the world. Hence pan-Islam 
has little meaning for most of them, despite the movements of 
pacar years (some fostered by the tilingue Government itself) 
| ta destroy this isolation. Many Chinese Muslims, too, when 
compared. with Muslims elsewhere, are surprisingly lax in 
their Pelfpioms observances, Often their avoidance of pork 


is the oniy stri king distinction between them and other Chinese, 


N 


` 
i 
ES 


and sometimes: even this taboc is secretly broken. 
It oce be etphasi zee, therefore, that no Muslim " 


"problem" m in China today, in the sense that such a 


problem exists in India. This statement remains M quite i 
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aside from the fact that the Muslim population of India is 
far larger than that of China. Certainly, no important 
Muslim group in China proper has publicly demanded: anything 
like "Pakistan," despite frequent reports to this effect 
MY advanced by outside interested parties, notably Japan. 
ai : On the other hand, the Muslim Community of the.North- 
west -- Tsinghai, Kansu, and Wingsin =~ ee a factor 
with which to reckon. Because of a certain lack of balance 
in available sources of information, the true relationship 
of this community to the greater Muslim community of the whole 
of China is not altogether clear. These Muslims make up a 
communi ty that is cohesive,. stubbornly resistant, and much 
more fanatical in its allegiance to Islamic ideals than the 
more tolerant part of diffused Islam found throughout the. 
piar sections of China. It is also largely inarticulate,. 
and much less responsive to, or active in, the various move- 
estos for cooperation between the Chinese Government and the 
Muslims of China. This is wel illustrated in the case of 
.Pai Ch'ung-hsi, ` sts a grea, general and a recognized 
“national. leader of the Maalis, but because of his known 
isses in the matter of ritualistic observance, and his 
| mol&emiati d advoOAey of such laxity, he is by no means accept- 
able to the Muslim community of the Northwest. The idem 
berries Islam in China bite “ba semane, pub the religious 
center is in. the Muslim community of the Northwest that has 
produced the phenomena of all-Muslim armies and two all- 
imslim provincial governments mat constitute a difficult 


| problem for the Chungking Government in wartime, 
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id, JAPANESE ISLAMIC ACTIVITIES IN OCCUPIED CHINA SINCE 1937 


A: ' Deverdgüsmt 5 of Japanese Talon in Chinese Islam 

The unvarying technique followed for decades by the. 
Japanese in their efforts to swallow the Chinese colossus, 
has been to divide the country and its people into as many 
separate segments as possible, in order thereby to absorb ` 
these segments one by one, This process of segmentation has: 
been carried out along racial or psuedo-racial lines: the 
former in the case of the Japanese~sponsored puppet regime in 
Inner Mongclia; the latter in the case of Manchukua, where 
thirty millicn Chinese inhabitants are officially referred to 
by the Japanese am Vitégehuienbana' who speak the "Manchu" - 
language. It has been carried out along religious lines, as 


in the organization in North China since 1957 of Buddhists, 


Tavists, and Christians into distinct but highly centralized 
groups, each subservient to Japanese "advisers"; along political 
lines, as in the continued refusal of the Japanese to make more 
than. a paper merging of their Mcrth China Political Affairs 
Commissicn in Peiping with the Wang Ching-wei "entra Govern- 
ment" in Nanking; and along svolal lines, as in-the Japanese 
support for many years prior to 1927 of the conservative 
-warlord groups in North China, against the revolutionary party 
, in the south,. | 

ane Japanese early turned their attention to the Muslims 
.of China as a promising instrument for Japanese ` expansion, 
Religicusly, yS8elaliy, and to some extent socially, the Chinese 
Muslims have felt themselves to be a group apart from the great 
bulk of non-Muslim Chinese, Althcugh constituting only 4 percent“ 
"nr ee rere population, they form an important minority and, 
in HE of thg country, even a majority. These latter 
regions happen to hold particular strategic significance ,for 


the Japanese, both as. a buffer belt protecting Japan from = œ. 
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cooperation, Moreover, the Gohesiveness of the Muslims and 7 
their aggressive fighting spirit would make then, conceivably, 
far more. formidable tools for Japanese expansion than, fonlzrz3, 
example, would tne numerically fer greater number of Chlnese 
Buddhists, 

The first expression of Japanese interest in Islam seems 
to have been motivated primarily by fear of Russian expansion, 
Therefore, it did hot manifest itself in China proper but. in 
the far-off reaches of Gentyal Asia, Only gradually did the 


| Japanese come tc realize that the existence of a predominantly 


Muslim populat ion in Sinkiang and Russian Turkestan made 
possible the formulation of an ambiticus pan-Islamic program -- a 
program .such as might be advantageously directed against ke ue 
Russia.1/ | Es 
| In China proper Japanese interest in Islam did not B 
become manifest until about 1900, £/ às in „Sinkiang, moréover, 
This interest was at first subsidiary to other activities, com- 
ioniy subversive or 'propaganâistic. | These were usually A aD 
gineered by memoers of the notorious Black Dragon Hates, that 
group of fanatical and self-sacrificing "patriots" Mun aoe 
since the formation of the Szciety in 1901, have worked un- 
ceasingly in many countries (with the growing assistance of the 
Japanese War Mi nistry) toward the realization of Japan's present 
"Co-Prosperity “paare. 

In China proper, as in Sinkiang, these men seem cnly 


gneanalg to have realized the importance of the Muslims. per 


se, or to have evinced particular interest in then, This is 


scarcely surprising in view of the cultural isolation of GILG ae 


. Muslims from tne rest of thé Islamic ‘world; their low economic 


and educational level; their status as merely one among several 


1/ The early activities of Japan in Sinkiang, which began an B i 
rcund 1888, are described. in Appendix B, ER | 


2/. For an account of Japanese activities among the Muslims in 
China prior to 1937, .see Appendix A, 
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minority groups in China; and the fact that there have been 80 
many other promising lines of activity to which the cohorts of 
Japanese expansion could turn their attention, 

After 1931 Manchuria became the base. from which Japanese 
activities among Muslims, in other parts of China were directed, 
and also the training ground on which thé Japanese tried out the 
techniques.later applied on a much larger scale in China propere 
After 1937, however, the center of Islamic gravity shifted south- 
ward to Peiping (long the cultural center of Chinese Islam), while 
the function of Manchuria itself became primarily that of supplier 
of trained Muslim personnel for organizational work south of the 
Great Wall, 


In post-1937 Manchuria, nevertheless, certain positive de- 
velopments have taken place, During the 1930's Japanese converts 
to Islam were combining religious fervor with shrewd political a- 
cumen by making a series of almost yearly pilgrimages to Mecca. 

In December ,1957 ,. when Suzuki! Tsuyom}, one of the most ardent , 


Japanese converts, started forth on the sixth of these pilgrimages, 
he was acccmpanicd by & Chinese Muslim from Manchuria, a certain 
Chang Shih-an who was at the same time an office-holder in the all- 
important Manchukuo Concordia Society, The two carried with them 
.presents for various prominent Muslim dignitaries, and of course 


did not fail to use the pilgrimage as an occasion for acquainting 

their Near Eastern co-religionists with the flourishing condition 

of Islem (as well as of affairs generally) in Wenchuktüo E ; 
Before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War on 7 July 1957, 

the Japanese hac. nowhere (save in Manchuria since 1931) held actual 
sovereignty over any considerable number of: Chinese Muslims, Their 
interest in Chinese Islam had therefore been largely: confined to 
"investigations," diffusion of propaganda, and political intrigue 

aiming at promoting the "true interests" of Muslims in China, The 
conquest of North China in 1957 brought a far greater number of 

Muslims than ever before under Japanese rule, Since that date, | 
therefore, the story of Japanese Islamic activities loses much of E 
its earlier melodramatic quality and becomes the straightforward _ 
account of efforts to organize and utilize the Muslims of we 
, Decupied Rohs i l 


1 These remarks apply only to Japanese activities in China itself, 
For These renprkg apply only directed against the a Manchuria 


has continued since 1937 to be important, 


. | Ching- hin, in Ta Kung Pao of 9 March 1942, and jue 
LM Kakie, E 3 'Sekai to Niopon (Ihe Muslim Wortd and: 


J tite=“tose (Tokyo, 1st printing, 1937) p.8, (This S 
Seen) Set e oH He eterno to under the EAglish translation of 


its title.) a photograph of gn Shih-an appears near the be- 
innin of the | ook. |. ais eT . REST 
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By Muslim Leagues 


l. Ihe All China Muslim League, 
as Organization, On 7 February 1938, exactly seven 


mon tha after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, Peining 


was the scene of the inauguration, under Javanese auspices, of 


the All China Musliin League (Chungkuo Hui-ehiao Tsaung-lien Ho- ' 
hui). The ceremony is said to have been ettended by over 500 
Chinese Muslims representing all provinces of China, as well 

as by many prominent Japanese, among them Major-General Kita. 
Seiichi, who since 1937 has played an important part in the 
North Ghina regime,l/ l 

AS originally planned, the All China Muslim League was 

to comprise the following six divisions: (1) North China, (2) 
Northwest China, (3) Outer Mongolia, (4) Central China, (5) 

South China, (6) Southwest China, Of these six divisions, 
however, only thet of North China has at any time been actively 
functioning; the remainder are still "in process of formation," 
The chief reason for this, of course, is that those remaining ' 
portions of China proper which contain large —— of Muslims: 
“have not yet been sufficiently "pacified" to permit. their 


inclusion, BA l i 


Discussion in the following pages is ‘confined to the. 


? 


North China DAN RSLS of the all China Muslim League, referred to, - 


1/ Information for this and the Selciendme paragraphs of this 
section is derived chiefly from Yang Ching-chih,-in Ta Kung Pao 
of 10 and 146 March 1942, Corroborative and additional material 
'. has been taken from the Shin Shina Genset Yoran (Survey of 
Present Conditions in New China) (Tokyo, lst is issue, 1958), 
op. 524-5; an anonymus article, "Fui-kyoken no Unyo to Shina 
Fui-kyo no Doko" (Distürbances in the RE World and Trends 
among Chinese Muslims), ia Toa (East Asia), Tokyo, 14.6 ' 
(June 1941) , eso. pp, 54-5; “and Hui-chiao (Islam), Peking, L. 3 


(July. 19858) , passim. 


gz Two other Muslim leagues have nevertheless ‘been created by 

the Japanese in China proper, one in the Northwest, the other at 
Canton, These, however, like the Manchukuo League, have ad- 
ministrations entirely Separate from that of the All China League | 
For details, including reasons for their separatism, see sub- 


section 2 below, 
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for convenience, ns the North China Muslim League, or eimoly as 
the League, This League 18 1n ite turn divided into main. 
sections or divisions each controlling numerous lesser branches, 


as follows: - 


4, 


(1) Peiving: aeribilstn 7 February 1938, 84 branches, 


covering two municipalities and 86 hsien (counties) in western 


' hoped Province, This is the general headquarters of the Lec gue 
as a Mass, One of the municipalities is undoubtecly Peining it- 
self; the other is probably Pao-ting-fu, orovincial capital of 
hcpei, 

(2) Tientsins probably established ` early in 1958 soon 
after that of Peiping; 62 branches, covering one municivality 


Uhisntsin itself) and 44 hsien in eastern Hopei L/ 


(3) Isinan: established 30 April 1938; 144 ‘branches 
covering all of Sape se: 
| (4) Taiyaa in: probably established also in the first half 
of 1938; 43 branches covering all of Srtansi, 


(5) Honan; established 11 May 1938 at Hsin-heiang, north 


of the Yellow River on the Peiping-Hankow Railroad; 61 branches, 
(6) Kalgan: covers Chahar. | 
(7) Paotows covers Suiyuan, 
Numbers (6) anā (@) have never existed except on paver, 
l eeta E as their ‘areas fall under the Jurisdiction of the in- 
dependently operated 1 Northwest Muslim League, The five rita 
. functioning. ‘divisions of the League SPEEA a total of. 594 | 
PRET à Malin resident in the provinces covered by 


the Leegue ere claimed by ‘the asenese as de facto members, . 


. Y Yang, T cit., spose of two municipalities, ;but this is 
probsbly incorrect, Um is the d given in the Toa article 
cited above, 


PEE : 
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To anyone famillar with present political conditions in occupied 
North China, however, it is obvious thet many of the 594 | 
branches must lio in territory only loosely or imperfectly 


controlled by tho Japanese, and therefore must be in a moribund 


or’ quiescent state, Almost all discernible activity seems to. 
emanate from three or four large centers, such as Teinan, 
-Tlentsin, snd above all, Peiping. 

Ine Peiping heedquarters of the League occuny the ex- 
propriated buildings of Northeastern University, in thc ncrtn- 
west part of the city, 100 Kuang-an Men Ta-chieh (Kuang-an 
Gate avenue), The expenses of the League, said by Yang Ching-chik 
to be in excess of North China $500,000 annually, are naid from 
avoropriations made by the Department of Special affairs of 
the Japanese Army, The latter thus maintains complete: financial 
‘control over the Leegue, which is liberally staffed with | 
Japanese "advisers," uncer whom are Muslim officials from 


Manchuria as well as Muslims native to North China proper. 


In Feiving, the central administration of the League | 
is divided into three boards: ` (1) a Board of General Affairs, 
comprising a secreteriat bureau, a treasury bureau, a bureau 

ror education, ana & bureau for onilanthropy; (2) a Board . 

“of Investigsticn, comprising a bureau for publications, a li- 
brary bureau, a reserrcx bureau, a bureau for statistics 
(i.e., for stucying Muslim populstion figures'in China, etc.), 

“and a bureau for "unificetion" (i.e., apparently for enlarging 
'the enis and membership of the Lesgue); (3) a Board of 


P 


Production, which does not seem to contain any seoarate bureaus, 


pes" EA cma as any a 


but apparently eims at raising the standard of living of Muslims » 
Q in China cy furthering means Tor - Taree Lng their economic output e 
L The League boasts cf a svecial flag, consisting of a 
white crescent mounted on the right side of a green disk. 


Two white stars, mounted one above the other along the central 
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vertical axis of the disk, lie within: the: two horns of the 
crescent, A horisontal red oblong is mounted along the 
horizontal axis of the disk, between' the two stars, The exact | 
symbolism of this insignia is not clear, | 

b. Aims.and Diffusion of Propaganda, Under the ^ 
.auspices of its Board of Investigation, the League issues from 
Peiping a monthly journal called Eui-chiao (Islam), the first | 
number of which appeared in April 1938 ,2/ Only one issue of 
this publication, that of vol, 1, No, 3 (June 1938), fnm hes 


available for anelysis in this report .£/ i 


The examined copy consists of seventy-six rather well 


printed pages, plus six pages of photographs minted on glossy: 
paper near the front, with a number of other ohotographs scattered 
throughout the magszine, The text is wholly in Chinese, save 

for a few arabic quotations, The subscription price is listed 
2s North China $2,00 per year, cr $0.20 per issue. The journal 
is said by Yeng to have a circulation of 2,000 and by early | 
1942 to have reached vol, 6, No, 7, According to Lowenthal, 

« "The enterprise must be well founded financially, because i 
accepted articles are remunerated with an amount ranging from $1 
to $5 for a thousand characters, This rate is. comiaratively | 

* high for Chinese magazines, It is, however, exoressly stated 

that articles are accepted only when the ‘authors agree with 

the purpose of the periodical." 


ET manifesto, printed in the journal gives the aims of Y 


the Leegue as follows’ (trans): 


1/ a journal in Japanese published in Peining from 1927 to 1929 
used the identicel Chinese charatters in its title, the pro- 
.nounciation of which in Japanesc, however, is Ful-kyo. For- 
description see Appendix 4, secticn G, 

2/ Yang Ching-chih (Ta Kung Pao, 13’March 1942) and Lowenthal 
(Religicus Periodical Press in China, p. 230) give further in- 
formetion concerning this publication, 
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"Externally, to promote élose bonds between the 
three countries of China, Japan, and Manchukuo, firmly 
to gg: ommund sm; resolutely’ to uphold and protect 
the New Order; to extend Asiatic culture; and to preserve 

the eternel religion Zi TOM Islam/. 

"Internally, to unite all fellow Muslims; to en- 
courage education; and to establish. means: for relieving 
sickness. and suffering among fellow Mus1ine,! 

The objectives of tho magazine itself are then listed as: 
the diffusion of official League statements concerning the 
League's activities; encouraging the spread of education; . 
giving direction to philanthropic activities; conducting po- 
pulation studies among Muslims; uniting all classes of Muslims; 
investigating ilving conditions among Muslims; establishing 
productive industries; collecting and preserving ancient literary 
relics of Islan; uniting the various branches of the League; 
and acting as a cleering house for news from various regions, 

Innocent and even praiseworthy ` as some of these avowed 
activities aopear, there seems to be no reason for doubt, 
ET from the contents of the EEE OR itosi end state- 
ments by Yang and Löweñthal, that the real Japanese aims in 
‘creating the League Brei TY effectively to control the Muslims 

living in Occupied China under puppet rule; (2) to train 

Muslims for espionage and similar activities; (3) to gain 

DRELXB auppory ag ;ainst the Chinese Central Government and on 
behalf of the Japanese New Order; (4) to arouse Muslims against 
Western imperialism, particalarly that of 'the nónzAxis dountríes; 
(5) to arouse among Muslims a realization of the danger of 
Communism to bit Doligtens (6) to create rifts between 
Muslime and non-Muslims in China and to arouse pan-Islamic 
feelings, with the hope of eventually cresting a buffer "Muslim. 
"muüteniumgus state" in Northwest China E in Central Asia, i 


Point (1). is inherent in: the very existence of the League, 


and point (2) ill be discussed below ander the’ deene Muslim 


Youth Corps, Paini (3) is illustrated in an article in the i 
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League's journals:/ entitled "Way We Must Destroy Communism 
and Obliterate the Kuomintang," which attacks the Kuomintang 
as being in the same class with Gommunism, using as its 
reasoning the argument that the Kuomintang had at one period 
(prior to 1937) "embraced" Communist principles, and that 
although it has since outwardly rejected them, the voison 
still lingers,£/ Point (4) is attested to, in L&éwenthal's 


descripticn of the journal: "In character, the periodical is. 
not only opposed to CM Communism, but also to the policy 
of Great Britain and France in their colonies which have 
Mohammedan population, On the other hand, a much friendlier 
attitude is taken fowarde tels and her treatment of Mohammedan 
subjects, presumably because Japan - Italy. are allies and 
iili claim to be protectors of the Mchammedan send. " Points 
(5) ana (6), which are closely allied, are not only generally 
exemplifica in the foregoing observations, but appear 
particularly in an article written by the notorious promoter 
of Islam in Japan, the Siberian exile, Ibrahin,S/ 

A Mueh of the particular issue examined is devoted to notes 
and news on the League itself, including a lengthy day-by-day 
account pf the trip of the League's delegation to Tokyo to 


attend the inaugural of the mosque there on 12 May 1938, 


‘L/ -Hui-chiao (Islam), 1.3 (June 1938). v. 26, 


ef This refers to the Kuomir.tang of Chiang Kai-shek; the article 


was written before the "orthcdox Kuomintang," headed by Wang 
Ching-wei, had yet come into TEE unger Japanese, auspices 
at Nanking, . 


3/ His name, as translitéred into Chinesé characters, is oro- 


nounced "I- pu-la-hsing," Under the title, "The Problens. ôf Re- 
sisting Communism and of the Northwest," "Ibrahim (ak. sii 


pp. 23-5) attacks what he terms the poison of Communism and urges 
that all Muslims take strong steps to rescue their co- 
religionists in Sinking from the supposed horrors of Communist 

— imperialism there, In general, anti-Communism appears as 

the most prominent theme throughout the magazine, 
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Comparatively little space is devoted to vourely cultural 
matters, though en unfinished article, entitled “Translation 
ena Exegesis of the Koran," occupies the placé of honor, 

. Of thirteen publications listed es having been received by 
the League's library during May 1958, several are plainly 
political, such as "The New China," "Sun Yat-sen and the 
‘History of tho Kuomintang," and "The Anti-Communist Front, 
whereas only one, "an Outline of Islam," deals Specifically 
with that religion, Several are written by' Javanese authors, 

c, Personnel: 
1. Icskagaki. Shinzo: .:The leading “spirit. of the 
` League is Takagski Sninzc, whose photcgravh appears inside ` 
the front cover of tne June 1938 issue of Hui-chiao, Considerable 
information concerning the past history of this anpeers in 


verious Je panes 53 publications,l/ According to these Tskageki is 
UR graduate of tae Commerce Devartment of the University of 


Jovan, Tokyo; efter greduation he studied economics for s while 
ere : 
. at Columbia Univer sity, returning to Japan some time before 
1929;2/ and js is net only a student of economics, but enjoys 
_considerable reputation as an exponent of Judo’ (Japanese. 
wrestling) 


y Toa Senkeku, vol, 2, vo. 89 > Saishin Ajiya Taikan 
(Comoretensive Viow of the New As ; Flack Dragon Society, 
Tokyo, 1931, Dp. 495-7; Wokabayasni, wiuslim World and Jevan, 
p. l0. What Yeng Ching-chin says atout Ta uc dau is s derived 


at segond hand fron these publications, 


a EE LS ru ot esas i 


2/ Tbe only Take: ‘aki aver listed as having ettended Columbia 
is a Tekagakil: Torajiro who registered there as a ' guest" 

(ises, non-ps ying auditor) cn 11-October 1918, Information 
supplied by tas Columbia Registrar's Of ffice states that this 
 ‘Takagaki was born 26 February 1890, at Onomichi, Janen, 
and was a greduate of the College of Commerce, Tokyo, It is not 
known when he left Columbia. The fact that both he sna Takagaki 
Shinzo had stucied commerce before coming to Columbis is 


Suggestive, anā even the difference in personal name is not an 
insu iperrzble bar to icentification between the two, inasmuch as it 
Sometimes hanoens tnat a Jananese adopts different verscnal names 


at different times óf life. ‘The Commerce Department of the ; 
University of Japan, however, is an institution entirely different 
from the Tokyo Ccllege of Commerce, Hence no absolute iGentifica- 
tion of Columbia! 8 Ta uid ki Eten cep with ee Shinzo. 
is. possible, " 
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It is no doubt on the strength of this latter ao- 
comolishment that Takagaki was: brought to the attention of 
the Indlan poet, Tagore, when Tagore was making his third 
tour of Japan in 1929, Takagaki, as a consequence, was engaged 9 
by Tagore to teach Judo at Tagore! s famcus International 
University (Visva-bharati) in.Bengel, India, 

After teaching in the International University for two f 
years, Tskagaki, utilizing an introduction given him by Tagore, 
„succeeded in obtaining an auđience with the King of Afghanistan, 
before whom he demonstrated his skill in Judo, He was 
consequently, in 1951, appointed instructor in Judo in the 
Officers! Training Academy in Kabul, This is significant, for 

it i8 known that other Japanese were active in Afghanistan 
during this and thc following years, While in Kabol, he be- 
came "converted" to Islam, and was given the Muslim name of. 
Abdullah by the Afghan Minister of War, The Afghan government, 
according to Wakabayashi, also hcnored him by conferring on hm 
its highest decoration, 

In 1938 Takagski returned to Japan on "vecaticn," and al- 
most at once was sent 15 Feteune to attend the inauguraticn 
of the All China Muslim League ,1/ There he has remained as 

the real controller of the Lente. According to-Yang Cning-chih, 
he also has perticular supervision over: the Muslim Youth Corps, 
To quote Wakabayashi, "His, future activities. will be pati 
worth watching," | 


" ii.. Other Javanese "advisers". Concerning the 


remaining Jao^nese "advisers" to the League comparatively. 

little is ond: The follcwing names of bits of information 
"(all referring to Japanese connected with Peiping herdquarters) S 
"ese been derived from Hui-chiao of June 19358, suonlemented . 


in scme cases by Yang Ching-chih: : 


1/ This follows the .acccunt given in Wakabayashi, . Toa Senkaku 
States that ke had left afghanistan in 1955, ; 
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Hashiruchi Komura: director of (Largely military) 
instruction in the Muslim Youth Corps, 


Koike Sadao: "adviser" to the Muslim Youth Corps, 

and said by Yang to be directly under Takagski 

Shinzo in that capacity, He was leader of the 
delegation from North China to the inauguration 

oz the Tokyo mosque, 12 May 1988, i 


Mitani Toru: an "adviser" to the North China League. 


Tsumuza (no personal name given): teacher of Japanese, - 


Yamaguchi Kiyoshi: "adviser" to the Bureau of 

. Production, North China League, Seid to be a 
specialist in production who "during the last 
ten odd years, wherever he has gcne, has never 
refused his help toward Islsmie affairs in any 
region," he was responsible for the establishment 
or the Honan Branch of the Lesgue, and seems in 
general tc be one of the most important Japanese — 
next to Takagaki himself, His photo appears 
in Hui-chiao, June 1958, inside front cover, 


-Shimura Masamitsu: a specialist in military education, 
appointed "honorary adviser" tc the League 
oecause "he, too, has exerted groat. efforts on 
|^ benalf of Islam," 


iii, Chinese Personnel in the League, This in- 


formation, ‘like: the preceding, is obtained from Eui-chiao and 
Yang Ching-chih, ena is unavoidably incomplete, The large 
number of " chairmen" and " honorary plete ae the different 
Uranshes of the Lesgue, is notable. It exemplifies the 
Japanese technique of trying tò gain suvvort through thé 


áistribution of as many grandiloquent but meaningless titles 


` 
4 


as possible. 
(1). Peiping Headquarters: nine chairmeh- and twelve 
honorary chairnen, including the following: 


Wang Kuei-chao (tzu: Yudh-ch'uan), the Chairman- 
e in-chief from'founding of the League until 
‘his death in May 1938, at age of fifty, -He . 
-had been & Muslim’of scme consequence, having 
formerly ected as magistrate of Ch'ung-jen- 
hsien^in Kiangsi and Cn'ing-feng-hsien in 
iopei, after which he was principal of the well 
known Niu. Chieh Muslim School in Peiping. ; 
Wang Jui-lan, became provisional chairman-in-chief, 
| " . '. following death of above, ‘Over: seventy years 
er s . ' of age, he has since. been apoanenmtty replaced 
Mi bys, . VE ane Pa r : "iet , (c a : 
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Chang Kuo-cheng, present Chairmari-in-chief, Nothing 
| ‘further is known of him.save that he is 
© mentioned as "president of the Chinese Islam 
Federation": (1,e,, the League) in a Domei 
broadcast from Tokyo'.of .19.March 1943 (on 


which see below), 


Liu Chin-piao (tzu: Kuen-hao), Chairman of the oe 

. Muslim Yoüth. Corps. Of all Chinese Muslim 
officials, he is by far the most imvortant 
and the one who works in closest contact with 
Takagaki and the other Japanese "advisers," 
He has been chief Chinese assistant to. 
Takagaki in creating the League. 


T'ang I-1u, Chairman of the Board of General ^. :; 
. Affairs, and also editor of the Chen-tsun Pao, 

a Muslim organ which, since Japanese occupation ` 
has been suvvorted by the Japanese (see below). 
He was one of the five Muslims sent to Mecca 
from Peiping in 1938-39 by the Japanese for 
propaganda purposes, (Seé also below.) Photo 
in Hui-Chiao, June 1938, inside front cover, 


Chao Yün-sheng, Chairman of the Board of Investiga- 
tion., `Pnoto in ibid. 


Wang Jo-ylà, head of the teaching staff, Muslim | 
Youth Corps.. : | 


Cthers (exact titles of. whom are uncertain, save 
that some are known to be chairmen; others are 
- Casually mentioned in Hui-chiao, but may not 
be actual officials in the League): Ch'ang Tzu- 
hsüan, Ch'en Hsiung-chou, Mullah Hsia Ssu, Hsia 
Wen-yüan, Hsü Fu-sheng, Lai Wen-ch'i, Li Shao- 
t'ing, Li Tsung-ch'ing, Li Wen, Liu Ching- 
ch'fian, Liu Wei-chung, Mu Phei-yao, T'éng Chen- 
yu, T'ang Tsung-cheng, T'ang Tzu-hsüan, Wang 
Jui-fang, Wang Lien-ch'eng, Wang Lien-hst ,. 
Wang Lien-shan, Wang Lien-yt, Mullah Weng Sen, 
Mullah W ei Hai-hsüeh, Ymg his-nien, Yang ^ » 
|Bao-wen.  . gts . ^g 


(?' "ientsin Division: Liu Meng-yang, Chairman -in-chief;- 
Jheirmen: Ch'ang Chu-chiu, Li Hsi-chen, Liu Jan-kung, 
Liu.K'o-éhien; Má Jen-p'u,,Mu Chin-eh'emg; Mu Tzüs. 
ming, Mu Tzu-p!u, Shih Chu-lin. . "S m 


(8) Tsinan Division: . former Chairman-in-chief, Ma Chih- 
hsin; present Chairman-in-chief ;.Ma.Liang-p!o, ‘said 
by Yang to be a native of Manchuria and long under 
~- `a: . Japanese influence; he was one of the five sent by the 
/J"  , » Japanese from Peiping to Mecca in 1938-39 for political 
." . purposes (see below) No other officials directly 
" u mentioned, but Chin Hsü-wu is referred to Hui-chiao as 
.& Teinan delegate to the Tokyo mosque lnaugural of 12 
‘May 1958. : . E. ET 


(4) Honan: Division: Ma I'ien-chüeh,; Chairman-in-chief;'. 
Chairmen: Ch'en Liu-ch'ing, Li Hsing-fu, Tan Tzu-wàn, 
Ting Ching-hsiao, Ts-ao ,Hsiang-t'ing, Wang Shao-wu, 
YU Yao-chou; honorary chairmen: Chao Yung—ch! ing, 
Kuo Hsheh-ch'in, Li Yün-lung, Liang Wen-tou, Pa Yü- 
ch'ing, Pai Chung-an, T'ang Yao-t'ing, Ting Chen-nan, 
. Ting Tzu-chieh, Tu Hsiu-sheng, 
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d. Miscellaneous activities: A athay of official 


Japanese ratlio broadcasts revëäls two Ways, “aaditd onal to the 
"official objectives! listed above uhder b., in which the 
Japanese attempt to utilize the League. The first is as a 
mouthpiece for Japanese propaganda to the rem of the 

_ islamic world, This is exemplified in a Domei broadcast of 
19 March 1943, issued as part of the wide spread Japanese 
sponsored celebration of Mohammed's birthday carried out at 
that time in various Japanese occupied countries:ł/ 


l "The 3,000,000 Mohammedans in North China are 
firmly resolved to cooperate with Japan for the 
complete overthrow of Britain and the United States 
in thé Greater East Asia War, declared Chang Kuo- 
cheng, president of the Chinese Islam Federation, in 
a Statement today on the occasion of the birthday of 
Mohemmed.,.. Since the outbreak of the War of Greater 

, East Asia, and with China's participation in the war 
“against the United States and Britain, the main 
mission of the Mohammedans has been to lead all East. 
Asiatic races, Thus the: 3,000,000 Mohammedans in 
North China rise for the enhancement of the Mohammedan. 
spirit and the successful consummation of the War of ^- 
Greater East Asia," 


Another form of Japanese utilization of the League is 
exemplified in the following Tokyo broadcast of 24 February 
1943 :2/ 


_ "Further bolstering the labor supply to Manchukuo, . 
the All-China Muslim Federation has decided to under-. 
take a collective emigretion of Muslims... to work in 

'' the coal producing districts of Manchukuo., ‘The plen 
was mapped out in' view of the, successful results 
gained Last summer, when a similar labor service party | 
was sent to the Fushun coal mine in Manchukuo," 


1/ Recorded by the Federal Communications Commission and 
purporting to emanste from Peiping as of March 18, 


. £/ Recorded by the Federal Communications Commission and 
purporting to emanate from Peiping. 
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2. Tho Narthunat and bai Ñha1in Leagues, l/. As 
indicated above, the All China Muslim League hae never ectually 
established divisions in the provinces of Shahar and Suiyuan, 
although criginally it had intended to do soù The reascn for 
this is that these two provinées (those portions of them which 

have been conquered) fall under the jurisdiction of the Jepanese 
Kwantung Army, and a certain degree of jealousy exists between ~ 
this organization and the North China orig: from which the all 
China Muslin League receives its backing, One of the first acts 
of the Kwantung army, therefore, after its creation of the | 
"Pederztion of: Autonomous Governments of Mongolian Provinces" 
(22 November 1937), was to establish en All Northwest “uslim 


Leegue (Hsi-pei Hui-chiao Tsung-lien Baar to ccunter the 


influence of its Peiping rival, This Northwest Lescue is divided 


into four divisions end 146 brenches 58 follows: Suiyuen 


(renamed by the Jepanese Hou- ho; 28 branches; Paotow; 24 
branches; Kalean; 65 branches} and Tatung; 31 branches; 

| Hesdquerters of the League are at Tung-ssu A1 Bap oui 
(Entry Lane to the East Temple), in Suiyuan city, cavitel of the 
province of the same name. Each of the four divisions is 
‘administratively subdiviaéd into a Secretariat Bureau, a 
| Treasüry Bureau, end a Bureau óf Investigation, ' As in the case 
of the all China Leegue, Boss are covered by grants from the 
Department of Special Affairs of the Japanese (Kwantung) Army, g lk 
according to Yang, no suitable Chinese Muslim has ss yet been- 


found to be President 2/ of the Lengua, but the vice-presidency 
is held "by a certain man, Ts! ao, 


l/ The inforuabion in this sean is derived from Yang 
Ohing-chih, in Ta Kung Peo of 15 Merch 1942, 


2/ This te hee title used in the case cf the Northwest League, 
whereas the All China League uses the term, Chairman~in-chief, 


. : ; " z^ t | 
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anti-Communist organization; and how this movement has been 
greatly encouraged, by news of the recent decision of 5,000 
Muslims in Peiping to support an anti-Communist movement there,l/ 
another objective of the Manchukuo League has been the. 4 
creating of. & body of trained Chinese . Muslim. personnel for the 
execution of Japanese sponsored sotavities. among their co- 
religionists, either in Manchuria or elsewhere, "Trustworthy" 
members of the League who: are above the age of twenty-five 
have the opportunity of gaining employient under the Japanese, 
Those under twenty-five, if they show Spe of promise, are either 
sent for special training to Tokyo,, ‘or in some instances even 
to the Near East; Thus at least ons group of five Muslims from 
Manchuria, headed by & certain Sha Tien-ming, has gone at. 
Japanese exoense to Turkey for study in. the University of 
Istanbul, 
During the past year it has been rumored that the 
. Manchukuc League’ is in future to be reorganizec, and is to be- 
come subordinate to the Japan Musiim League (founded 19 September 


o 
1939 in Japan) , E 


PE Muslin Youth Corps 


le. Chinese Muslim Youth Corps, Presumably | sponsored by the 
"bureau for education! of the All China Muslim League is the 
Chinese Muslim Youth Corps ( Chungkuo Hui- chiao Ch'i ing-nien T'uan), 
This Corps, which is wholly a Peiping organization, occupies 
a cr bens a dining hall, and class rooms in the former North- 
eastern University, where the League itself also has its ! 
PE epa, Classes are not large. The: first one was coened 
l May 1938, and by 1942, ton classes, laating two months each, 
nee heen amie sed, ereduating a total of about 500 Muslim 


Yo 
— 


Lf See Japan Advertiser of 17 February 1938, 


2/ For all tie foregoing informeticn qu PHASE: En thre 
Tomei dispatch from Harbin) see Wengosntn, Op. cit., Ta Kung Pao 
of 18 Marcn 1642, P MIEL is 
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Still another organization is the Canton Muslim League 
(Kwang~chou Hui-chiao Hsieh-hui), established early in 1939 
in Canton by the Department of Special Affairs of the agam 
South China Army, soon after its occupation of that city, This 
League maintains headquarters at the Huai Sheng :Ssu (Mosque of 
Holy Remembrance), most famous of the five mosques of Canton, l 
. which owes its reputation to the erroneous tradition that it 
was built: by a maternal uncle of Mohammed, Aside from this, 
nothing: is known about the pergonnel or activities of the 
Canton League, which, being restricted in its activities to 
Canton and its immediate environs, cannot compare in importance 
with the Northwest League. The latter, in ite turn, is of 
much smaller dimensions and significance than is the All China 
Muslim League, | | 

$.. The Manchukuo Muslim Peoples! League, The most TE 
portant event in Manchuria since 1937 has undoubtedly been the 
creation of a Manchukuo Muslim Peoples! ‘League (Manchukuo 
ful—chiao Min-tsu Hsieh-hui) to take the place of the former 
eee League (organized st Hsinking in 1952). The new 
Leágue. is more active and broader in scope than its — 
anà unlike the latter, does not come under the jurisdiction 
of its own, Its personnel, unfortunately, is unknown, 

À primary object of the Manchukas Mosiim Lengite Teh 

to activate anti-Communist sentiment among its members, Several: 
meetings and demonstrations of an anti-Communist nature have 
_ accordingly been held under its auspices a Harbin, Ying-k'ou 
leat aie large centers, Illustrative of such movements isa 
= aia dispatch Sane Heeb of 16 February 1958, even though 
it probably antedates the actual founding of the present 
Manchukuo. League itself, This dispatch narrates with ‘enthusiasm 
how the "20,000 local Muslims" of Harbin are 'increasingly 
eager" to cooperate with the Japanese upainet Communism; how the 


" Concordia Society has been asked to help them in forming an 
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youths, Admission to these courses was at first restricted 
to Muslim graduetes of junior middle schools (corresponding 
roughly to greduates from the second year of high school in 
the United States), Later, however, apparently because this 
requirement was too high to secure an adequate enrollment, 
any Muslims between the ages of eighteen and T— — who 
. had some elementary education might qualify for admission, : 
As a consequence, Yeng estimates that of the total 500 graduates, 
only about twenty percent has had opine UI school 
experience, while approximately half has been recruited from 
the "professional" class (i.e., presumably sons of Muslim 
innkeepers, shopkeepers, restauranteurs and others in Peiping). 
The Youth Corps .is primarily a military organization, 
Students wear uniforma and — much of their time learning 
to drill in Jepanese fashion, On the ideclogical side they ere 
exercised in the usual themes E anti-Communism and pan-lslamism, 
The extent of “educa ation" imoarted .by the end of the TON half 
of the total two- month training period is indicated by the — 
following list of. CHEER ares questicns, ss published in Hui-chiao 
(op. cit., p. | 69): | PE 


l. Anti-CGomintern: : (a). "What effect dces the denial 
of private prcperty have upon the people's livelihcod and 
‘national strength?" 3) "Describe present conditions in 

Russia," l ue , 


2, -iilitary regulations: four questions, including: 
."If, while at drill or in tne lecture hall, an emergency . 
: phone call comes for someone, what is to be done?" 


P ó,. military etiquette: four questions, including: 
"If, at a monent when one is suposed to salute , one a 
happens. to-be holding an inconvenient object, how should 
one beheve?" ed 


pt Infa ntry drill: three questions, including: 
"shet ië. the purpose of drill?" 


'5, Calisthenics: performance of calisthenics of 
various pee ie | NA cR NC ee ir ee AA 


E i més Ekipen 
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Yang Chinz-chih olaims that graduates of the Youth Corps 
| are commonly assigned posts either in the gendarmerie ór ft the 
‘Special Service Department of the Japanese Army in North - China, 
It is difficult to see’ how subh questions as those just listed 
could possibly give adequate preparation for service in the 
‘latter organization, for which some degree of prior education 
would seem prerequisite, The explanation may either be: (1) 
that the more sinister aspects of the training program have been 
deliberately Suppressed from the list of examination questions 
as published in Hui-chiao; on (2) that the Japanese do not 
regard the Musiim Youth Corps as in any way significant, but 
operate it merely as a "front" organization designed to prove 
to Chinese Muslims the extent of. Japanese "sincereity" and 
interest in promoting the Muslim cause, In any case, 500 
graduates in the en of almost four years is scarcely an 
imposing total for an institution operated by an — € 
supoosedly representing the will and interests of several 
million Muslims in North China, As an instrument for impressing 
Chinese Muslims, the Youth Corps, like its varent organization, 
the League itself, can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a 
failure, l i g P | 2 
gs Suiyuan'Muslin.Yduth Córps:(Suiyuan Hui-chiao Ch! ing-nien 
T'uan), , This ondoys a status independent from that of the 
Northwest Muslim League, though it- falls, like the latter, 
under “ub E of the Kwantung Army, It is located | 
ET ed City on Tung-men-wai Ta-chieh (Outside-East-Gate 
"dread s Aside from military training, its curricular emphasis 
is upon Japanese, and upon the geography, military conditions, 
and politics of Northwest Ching (Shensi, Kansu, Ningsia and 
Tsinghai). Graduates are sent to, these provinoes in Freé China 
for espionage and subversive activitips, Yang Ohing-chih states 
that as of date of his writing (early 1942), six training periods 
had been held, graduating a total of about 240 Muslims, 
(43441) . | | | B FE" RESTRICTED 
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| Still another organization is the Canton Muslim League 
(Kwang-onou Hul-chiao Heieh-hui), established early in 1939 

In. Gartan by the Department of Special Affairs of the Japanese 
South China Army, soon after its occupatton of that city, This 

League malntalns headquarters at the Huai Sheng :Ssu (Mosque of 
Holy Remembrarce), most famous of the five mesques of Canton, 

4, which owes its regutation to the erroneous trađition that it 

was built.by a maternal uncle of Mohammed, Aside from this, 
nothing: is known about the personnel or activities of the 
Canton League, which, being restricted in its activities to 
Canton and its immediate environs, . cannot sd ada in imoortance 
with the Northwest League, Thé latter, in its turn, is of 

` much smaller dimensions and significance than is the All China 

Muslim League, | 

5. The Manchukuo Muslim Pedples! Leagu . The most im 

| portant event in Manchuria since 1957 has undoubtedly been the 
- creation of a Manchukuo Muslim Peoples! League (Manchukuo 

^ Hui-chiao Min-tsu Hsieh-hui) to take the place of the former 

Islamic League (organized at Hsinking in 1932). The new 

League. is more active and broader in scope than its predecessor, 


and unlike the latter, does not come under the jurisdiction 


| 

of its own, Its personnel, unfortunatély, is unknown, | 
A primary object: of the Manchukuo Muslim League is 

to activate anti-Communist sentiment among its members, Several 

meetings and demonstrations of an anti-Communist nature have - 

“accordingly been held under its auspices at Herbin, Ying-k'ou 

and other large centers. Illustrative of such movements isa 

Domei dispasoh from Harbin of 16 February 1958, even though 

it probably antedates the actual founding of the present .. 

Manchukuo League itself, This dispatch narrates with enthusiasm 


how the "20, 000 local Muslims" of Harbin are “increasingly. 


eager" to cooperate with the Japsnbse ngsinas Communism; how the. 


. Concordia Society has been asked to help them in forming an 
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anti-Communist organization; and how this movement has been 


greatly encouraged, by news of the recent decision of 5,000 


Muslims in Peiping to support an anti-Communist movement there,l/ 
“nother objective of the Manchukuo Leaguə has been the ^ 
creating of a body of trained Chinese Muslim personnel for the 
‘execution of Javanese sponsored. ectivities. among their co- 
religionists, either in Manchuria or elsewhere, "Trustworthy" 


members of the League wha: are above the age of twenty-five 


have the opportunity of gaining employment under the Japanese, 


Those under twenty-five, if they show signs of promise, are either 
sent Pur Special training to Tokyo, . ‘or in some instances even 

to the Near East. Thus at least ons group of five Muslims from 
Manchuria, headed by £ certain Sha Tien-ming, jns gene at 
Japanese exoense to Turkey for study in the Matias Gy 1 of 
Istanbul, un | 

During the “past year it hag imm rumored that the 

Manchukuo League is in future to be reorganized, and is tc be- 
come subordinate to the Japan Muslim League (founded 19 September 
1939 in Japan), 2/ | b 

C, ued in Youth Corvs . 

1. "inizia: Muslim Louth Corvs, Presumably sponsored by the 

"bureau for education" of the All China Muslim League is the 
' himene ioral A Youth Corps (Chungkuo Hui-chiao Ch'ing-nien T'uan), 
This Corps, which is wholly a Peiping organization, occupies 

a A dining hall, and class rooms in the former North- 
eastern University, where the League itself also has its 

laBdguap Sepa. Classes are not large. The. first one was cpened | - 
l May 1938, end by 1942, ter. classes, lasting two months each, 
hae ‘Been xn Leted, ereduating a total of about 500 Muslim 


, 


IV See Japan Advertiser of 17 February 1938, 


2/ Sop all the foregoing informaticn oe ae to the 
Tomei dispatch from Harbin) see us up. op. Cit., Ta Kung Pao 
of 13 March 1942, NS NICE qM — 
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youths ,2/ Admission to these courses was at first restricted 
to Muslim graduates of junior middle schools (corresponding 

roughly to grecustes from the Second year of high school in 
the Unitea States), Later, however, apparently because this 

,requirement was too his &h to secure an adequate enrollment, 
any TR gama. between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five who 
had some elementary education might qualify for admission, j 
RB a consequence, Yeng estimates that ag the total 500 graduates, 
only about twenty percent has had: prior middle school 

experience, while approximately half has been recruited from 

the "professional" class (i,e,, presumably sons of Muslim 

SESS ORB, , Shcpkeepers, restauranteurs and others in Peiping), 

The Youth Corps. is primarily a military organization, 

Students : wear uniforms T Spend much of their time learning . 

to drill in Jepanese fashion, On the ideological side they ere 
exercised in Miro usual themes of anti-Communi sm and pan-Islamism, 


Ihe extent of "education" imparted .by the end of the first helt © 


of the total two-month training period is indicated by the | 


following list of examination questicns, £8 published in Hui-chiao 


"Is. cit., p. | 69): 


l. Anti- "oO (a) "What effect dces the denial 
of private prcperty have upon the people's livelihood and 
national strength?" b "Describe present conditions in 
Russia," - 7 


: . 2, Wilitary regulations: four- ques tions, including: 
. If, while at drill or in tne lecture hall, an emergency. 
“phone cail comes for someone, what is to be done?" 


i , Hilitary etiquette: four questions, including: 
gc ms h moment when one is supposed to salute, one 


happens. to- be holding an inconvenient object, now should” 
one behave?" 


. infantry drill: three questions, including: 
"shet Ps "the purpose af drill?" 


us Calisthenice: ‘performance of calistnenics of 


various kinds, D gud Fen P Ts ER AC PH hug d 
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Yang Chinz-chih olaims that graduates of the Youth Corps 
are commonly assigned posts either in the gendarmerie ór in the 
Speolal Service Department of ‘the Javanese Army in North .: Cina, 
It is difficult to see how enim questions as those just listed 
could possibly give adequate preparation for service in the | E 
` latter organization, for which some degree of prior education 
would seem prerequisite, The explanation may either be: (1) 
that the more sinister aspects of the training program have been 
deliberately “suppressed from the list of examination questions 
as published in Hui-chiao; ör (2) that the Japanese do not 
regard the Huslim Youth Corps as in any way significant, but 
operate it merely as a "front" organization designed to prove 
to Chinese Muslims the extent of Japanese "sincereity" and 
interest in promoting the Muslim cause, In any case, 500 
graduates in the space of almost four years is scarcely an 
imposing total for an institution operated by an organization 
* supposedly representing the wll and interests of several 
million Muslims in North China, As an instrument for impressing 
Chinese Muslims, the Youth Corps, like its varent organization, 
the League itself, can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a 
failure, l | l | 
ES Suiguan Musl1m.Yóoth Corps :( Suiyuan Hui-chiao On'ing-nien 
T'uan), This enjoys a status independent fron that of the. 
Northwest Muni League, though it falls, like the latter, 
under the supervision of the Kwantung Army, It is located ` 
in, Guiya City on Tung-men-wai Ta-chieh (Outside-East-Gate 
A Aside from military training, its curricular emphasis 
is upon Japanese, and upon the geography, military conditions, 
and pitie of Nop thwest China (Shensi, Kansu, Ningsia and 
Teinghai), Graduates are sent to, these provinces in Free China 
Sus espionage and subesraive ackivitiss/ Yang Ching-chih states 
that as of date of his writing (early 1942), six training periods 
had been held, graduating a total of about 240 Muslims, 
. (48441) | | A . RESTRICTED 
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D. Japanese Snonsored Organs for "Education" and Propagsndal/ 
Muslim ‘schoolg and other orgeni zations of an "educational" 


nature perpeturtod or created by the Japanese since the 
‘occupation of North China in 1937 include the following: 

i. Schools. 

Qe Northwestern Academy (Hsi-pei Hsteh~ylan), 

This &crdemy osneists of a middle school (corresncnding to 
the american high BEES with en enrollment of cver. 500, 
and a primary Schcol, with an enrclluent of over 1 000, Of 
this total, some sixty percent is said by Yeng to consist of. 
Muslims. The academy WES founded in Feioing in 1971, and is 
locsted on Niu Chien (Ox Street), center of Peiping! s Muslim 
community. © Following Jepanese occupeticn, 1t, like all other 
institutions which dia not dient de move to Free China, fell 
under Japanese control. Its Jaoanese PORTET are is said to x 
eae DENS kamenia Kyodc, that same Javanese "Muslim" who. for 
years foilowing the signing cf the Muslim Pact treveled: through 
China prover and greater China studying Muslim conditicns, and 
who in July 1952 founded the Islemic League in Menchuria,2/ 
At oreet us ecadeiny receives a subelay of local pen: 
81, 000 per month from the Department of Special affairs of the 
Jepanese army. Liu -Te-jun, former Peiping Muslim jade end curio, 


dealer, is its princival, a position which he accepted under 


pra aia ere ee os tins 


compulsion, scecording tc Yong. He wfs among these five who made 
a propagandistic trin from Peiping to Mecca in 1938-39 (tò be. 
described in Part VI, Sec, B). 


1/. Unless otherwise noted, information in this secticn is 
derived from Yang Ching-chih, Ta Kung Pao of 15 March 1942 


aj Cf. below, Aopencix A, Section I, For his recent connection 
with the Northwestern Academy, of, Mullah T'ien, "Rennents of .. 
Schools and Learning in Peiolng' efter its-Fall, i article ‘in’ 
i Chinese in Tuzchteh (The Turk), 1 October 1940, 
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. B. Shih Chien cine! Middle School, “This schocl 
was founded in Peiping in 1936, In the following year it. was 
closed, owing to tho outbreak of hostilities, but in the ^.  — 1 
ane of 1958 the Japanese compelled it to reopen, ! It has. 
an enrollment of 500 girls, of whom seventy percent are Muslim, 
At present, according to Yang, it turns out very few &ctual 
graduates. | | 
“Re Pericdicals, Propaganda amcng Muslims is carried on 
through the following Muslim periodicals, operated or controlled 
by the Javanese? | 
(2. Hui-chiao, organ of the North China Muslim League, 
This, has been described in deteil above, "i 
2) Tsune-chiso Chou-k! an (Religious Weekly). This 
weekly made its first apneerance 5 October 1959 as a sunple- | 
ment, putlisned every Tuesday, for the daily Hsin Min Fao 
' Wan-k' an (Jew People's Evening News), a ncn-Muslim newspaper 
‘under Jinancse auspices with a claimed circulation of 180,000 
copies. The "uenpaniil e Chou-k'en itself is a suoplement 
designed Specifically for Muslim resders of the Hsin Min Fao 
Nan-k'an, and is cescribed by Lbwenthall/ as being a’ single 
illustrated sheet, Bene for $ eem local currency, divided 
into the folloving three columns: history of Mohammed; history © 
of Islam; Muslim teachings and rites.. It would thus appear to 
be PETE cultural rather than pclitical. 
(5) Chen-Tsung Pao Yuch-k'an (awe-inspiring Faith 
l Monthly). This magazine was founded .in Peiving in 1927 ás.an 
illustrated m.nthly, selling for ten cents an issue and dealing " 


with nualün jolitical and religious subjects. It.susoended. C) 


ENDE II "S" | 
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publication during September end October 1987, but has since, ^ 
resumed under ‘Japanese inepiretion, "At present it has a yery 
strong anti-Russian ana anti- Communist tendency," .thus being 
similar in character to the magazine, Eui-chiao,l/ Its editor 
is T'ang I-lu, who, as noted above, is at the seme time 
chairman of the Board of General Affairs of the North China 
Muslim League, l 

(4) Hai-pei Hul-chiad Tsung-llen Ho-hui Hui-pao 
(Journal of the All Northwest Muslim League). On 20 February 
1959, a Tokyo magazine ennounced that an organ by the above 
title was to be published by the Northwest Muslim League, It 
was to appear three times a month, and its policy was to in- 


clude the four following aims: (1) Islamic doctrine; (2) Islamic 


culture; (5) Muslim social and economic welrare; (4) defense 


of Islam against Communism,  Lbwenthal, ads that as of 1940, 


l "no. copies of the journal had as yet beea receivea,"2/ Yang i 


Ching-chin, tco, fails to menticn its existence. so that itis 
quite possibile that it has never materialized. 

J apanese-sponsored veriodicals seem. to have exercised 
comparatively little, influence upon Muslims in China, probably 
because of the fo lowing factors: (1) The high degree of 
Li xitepuay Bncasz A Sil tus. e AUN even in the ore-1957 


days of peace prevented the largest Muslim periodical from 


having a ciroulsticn of more than 5,0600 to x G00 copies, 9/ 


(2) The fact that this illiteracy is highest amcng Muslims of“ 


the strategic Northwest, who. ere the very ones whcm the Japanese 


sre most anxicus to win over, (3) The fact that war conditions 


heve done muck to hamper the spread of Japanese inspired Muslim 


1/ Löwenthal, op, Cit., p. 229. 


2/ Op, cit., pp. 240, 241. 
uff. sa, Part III, Section B. 
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publications, save among those Muslims & ready, under. Japanese 


control, The latter are able to judge through personal, 


experience as to the true nature of Japanese intentions, 


withcut having to read the effusions presented to them in the 


' Japanese controlled press, 


$. Radio, 


As for the "M although it has been extensively used 
by the Japenese for broadcasting propaganda to the’ outside 
Islamic world, it does not seem to have played eny significant 
part in spreading Japanese propaganda of a specifically Islamic 
nature among Muslims in China itself, The low standard of. 
living of most Chinese Muslims, which prevents all but a small 
urban percentage from buying radios, is probably a prime reason 

for this neglect, Another is the fect that such propaganda 
would conflict with the bulk cf Japanese propaganda intended 
for non-Muslim Ghinese, and broadcasted to the same areds of 
© China, a | 


E. Japanese Political and Economic Policy emong Muslims in China, 


Japanese pulitisi policy nas been a separatist cne: 


to emphasize _the difference between Muslims and the great 
bulk of non-Muslim Chinese, and to inflame the relations between 
the “two. Often this is done by the application of (seemingly) 


vréferential treatment for the former. . Thus Taylor writes 


concerning the activities of the North China Muslim League: 

"Legal help is given to Mchammedans who are involved in law 

pom gene yeme Chinese, Iede said that in certain places, 
E E a allowed to avoid taxation ,"2/ eiu ee 1X " 
ty nus — bi The St Struggle for North China (Institute 
of Pacific Hels tions, New York, 1940}"p. 84. 84, 
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Although he adds that his latter statement "has not been 


checkod," Yang Ching-chini/ asserts categorically that in’ 
lawsults between Muslims and non- -Muslims, the Japanese gener- 
ally give preference to the former; that special passes are, 
given to Muslims in Peiping, freeing them from vexatious regu- 
lations imposed upon the Pest of the sip taion and that in 
other ways the Japanese seek Muslim goodwill, as through dona- 
tion of funds for the repair of the famous old mosque on Niu 
Chieh (Ox Street) in Peiping. Hoover, too, records — 
interesting remarks that were made to him in June 1938 by a 
Chinese Muslim: "The Japanese tempt us by giving us much .face. 

` They offer to put us over non-iluslims,. In Kalgan, their ad- 
.vance scouts posted signs on the doors of tire homes and shops 
of Muslims forbidding Japanese troops tá enter, We are told 
that these posters were Gbeyed... But," adds this informant 
significantly, "most of us try to avoid the a eal, ie 
iine to be left alone, #2/ 

In "— the situation between Muslims and non-Huslims 
has been made especially acute by the installation of a puppet 
qom Ma Liang, who is a Huslim. This man (born 1875) a 
T of Hopei, was formerly an officer in the Peiyang Army, 


.and also is a former member of the highly reactionary Anfu 


political clique, long an instrument for Japanese inbilueation 
in North China, S/ Under lia's regime the Muslims, have been given. 
many privileges, and the Japanese, according to Yang, have not 


hesitated even to spread rumors. among the Chinese guerrillas 


celtics a ints 


l/ Op. cit., 13 March 1942. 


£M Lyman Hoover, "Chinese liuslims are Tough, u Asia, December 
1938, p. 722. .. 


3 Who's Who in y his: Supplement to 5th edition, (Shanghai, 
LA a DT also Yang Ching-chih, op. cit., 14 March 1942, Ma. 
‘Liang should be differentiaved from Ma Liang-p'o, who has. been . 
“mentioned. above as head of zhe Tsinan (Shantung) Division,of the 
North.China Muslim League. He was once associated with Sakuma's 
Society of Light in Shanghai. Appendix A, Section Fe 
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of Shantung to the effect that Muslims there are wholeheartedly 


in favor of the Japanese New Order, thus exacerbating relations 


between them and the Chinese, ^ 


^ ‘ 


In general, according to Yang, the Japanese have made 


* 


extensive.uso of Mongols, Muslims, and other non-Chinese for 


service in the gendarmerie and seoret police of the occuvied areas, 


This situation would lnevitably lead to resentment by the Chinese 

masses against non-Chinese groups, According to Zang, however, 
conditions are still further inflamed by a deliberate Japanese 
policy of setting off One group against another, Such separatist 
tactios have been particularly noticeable in Suiyuan, where the 
Japanese have fanned antagonism between Mongol troops and Muslims, 
leading to vendettas which have cost more than 2,000 lives over " 
period of three viene, In these vendettas the Suiyuan Muslim 
Youth Corps has played a orominent part. 

In a somewhat different category is the Japanese "observa- 

tien" work carried out among Muslims in China, Since the be- 


ginning of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, according to Yang, the 


Decartment of Special Affairs of the Japanese Army has maintained i 


observation posts at such key centers as Tientsin, Peiping, Kalgan, 


Taiyuan, Suiyuan, ,Paotow, Tsinan, Tsingtao, Nanking, Anking, 


Hankow, Nanchang, and Canton, These posts collect information on 


Chinese Muslim activities, among other things, and this information 


is printed monthly, and circulated among high functionaries, both 
in Japan and China, | i | | 

| Jepcnese economic policy nullifies what pclitical "privi-. 
leges" may seen — to Muslims, because they ere subject, to 
the wide variety cf economic controls placed upon the Chinese in 
Kenora. 1/ A case in point is that of Peiving's most famous 


^ 


é 


1/ Information on this: L 15 derived. from Yang ihe h. 
Op. cit., 19 March 1942, Confirmatorý details may be found in 
Join.Kin, "Allah Flays Japan," Asia, March 1942, p, 172, and in 
\Parteus mut giao. published in- Chinese Muslin. periodicals in Free. 
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Muslim restaurant, Tung Lai Hsin. "This restaurant, which 
formerly enjoyed a daily gross of $3,000 to 4,000, was comedies 
following the occupation of Peiping, to issue shares of stock 
ae of Japanese, in return-for a sum of "unpaid capital." 
From these ‘shares, the latter now receive an income of about 
$5,000 per month. When the owner tried to protest against this 
exaction, he was told that it was a part of 'Japanese-ifuslim 
cooperation." 

Another action which ended less successfully for the 
Japanese was the attempted organization of some 700 beef and 
mutton butchers of Peiping (virtually all Muslims) into a "Beef. 
and Mutton Cooperative." A Muslim selected by the Japanese 
was placed at tne head of this cooperative, and was promised 

-3 percent of the profits, the remainder to go into the hands of 
the. Japanese organizers, This resulted, however, in amass” 
protest Fron the tatabers concerned, culminating in a physical d 
attack upon the head of the "cooperative," in the course of 
which the latter lost an ear and an eye. AS a consequence, 
the whole matter as been dropped. 

The above are instances of eE ER organized (with the 
connivance of the te ds military) by private Jananasa of the 
carpet-bagger type, such as nave poured into North China by ‘the 
thousand since 1937. Exploitation of a semi-official and much 
larger type is exemplified in the creation by the Japanese of 
a "Great Mongolia Trading Corporation" (Ta Meng Kung-ssu). In 

"Torme bimes, small Muslim merchants were the chief participants 
in VAS trade of skins and sila brought from Suiyuan and Mongolia 
to Tientsin, to be exchanged there for Hupeh brick tea, The 
usual rate of exchange would be about one brick of tea for a 

(eva sheep skin. Following Japanese occupation, however, all, 

such trade has fallen under the control of the Great Mongolia 


Tending Ümppecábiofh, with headquarters at Tientsin, and branches 


at Kklgan, Tatung, Suiyuan and Paotow. Exchange of goods is 
(43441) 
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arbitrarily fixed by this Corporation at the rate of five sheep 
skins for one brick of tea, and payment is sometimes not: made 
to the private trader until three to five months after the 
transaction has baen concluded, 

Another blow at Muslim Boonomy is a Japanese-created 
"Transport Cooperative! (Yun-stu Tsu-ho). This organization 
operates a fleet of trucks throughout the area extending from 
Peiping weetward to the edges of occupied China, which has 
virtually put out of business the several thousand Muslim camel 
drivers who formerly conducted most of the transport in this re- 
gion, 

These accounts are well in line with observations by. 
xesterners, of Jenanese techniques for deeling with Chinese in 
general in occunied North China. The Great Mongolia and the 
Transport organization, for their part, are thoroughly typical 
instances of the techniques generally emoloyed by the Japanese : 
authorities in every occupied country: . that of squeezing the 


country dry economically. by means of huge government-controlled 


monopolies, 
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v. JAPANESE ACT'VITIES AMONG "HE MUSLIMS IN CHINA'S NORTHWEST 


A. Japanese Intriguos 

Whilo tho Muslims in occupied areas of China have been 
subjooted to increasing organization and propaganda by the 
Japanese sinco the start of the Sino-Japanese War, it siquid bo 
remembered that nost Muslims of China continue to live beyond 
the range of Japanese guns. Tho tale of the Japanese intrigues 
among these Muslims of Free China, therefore, particularly 
those of the Northwest, has retained something of the old 
melodramatic flavor. | i 

At the same time, Japanese activities in unoccupied 
areas of China: have necessarily been of such a nature that 
they are less eésily detected or described than RUnEE in arpas — 
under Japanese control.: It is nevertheless possible to trace. 
& continuing japanese interest in tho Muslims of Northwest. g 
China. bh v 

Prior to 1937, Japanese activities indue bie Muslims of 
Northwest China ers Gonsertentea Largely in Sinkiang and were. 
directed against Rused influence thee kt Since 1937, how- 
- ever, one pattern of Japanese activity is common to bas North- 
west in BiLe. Tn. outlining these activities. in “the _follow-. 
ing pages, therefore ,. no distinction will be drawn between 
those directed at Sinkiang “and those airedted "toward the l 
adjoining provinces of Kanu, Ningsia, and ‘Peingnat in | which 
' sizeable Muslim populations existe The Chinese commoniy refer 
ta all these regions as the "Northwest," and thé TAPETOAE » in 
their intrigues ux recent years, make no apparent. distinction 
between them. . 

These Japanese intrigues have in general followed three 
lines: (1) physical infiltration, in tho form of espionage, _ 


\ 


1/ See Appendix Be 
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subvorsivo activity, or direct military action; (2) “cultural 
activities" designed to swing Muslims of the area sius to the 
Japanese causo; (3) propaganda doaling with the arca, but 
intendod primarily for outside consumption. 

l.e Infiltration. In the spring of 1937, a caravan of 280 
camels, carrying 1,000 rifles and largo quantities of ammuni- 
tion and food, was organized by seven Japanese to go on a jour- 
ney to "Tibot."l/ This caravan arrived as fub Hh Edsingol 
(in western Ningsia), but there, according to Hoover, was. 
seized by Muslims, and the Japanese have never been heard from 
again. - During the following year two other caravans were 
dispatched, and likewise Alaapon from view. 

This story may be connected with the 1937 Kashgar dis- 
orders (See Appendix B, Sections A and G).. It is also reminis- 
cent of a See incident described by Yang Ching-chih.2/ 
— to Yang, the MinpLang disorders proosding 1934 
caused some 20, 000 Kazaks (nomads of Turkic blood and Muslim 
ASA, M. to leave their homeland in Dzungaria (extreme — 
ern part of Sinkie: ng) and migrate to Kansu. There they settled 
on"& belt of lend extending in a roughly north-to-south axis 
a little east of the ‘famous "Jade Gate" (Yu-men). Soon they 
fell T difficulties with the local population, and the 
Japanese, eager, as ever, to stir up diussnsion, sent them two ' 
caravan konge of munitions- from Suiyuan. The. first of these 
caravans apparently: arrived suecessfully, but. a second was 
halted at the suiyuan-Ningsia border by General Ma Hung-k'uei, 
gove n6? of the latter province. Though Yang gives no date 
‘for this occurrence, the fact that it resulted merely in stop- 


page but not seizure of the caravan, might well place it in l 


1/ Lyman Hoover, “China's Muslims Must DMHgEE, Asia, ` 
November 1938, p. 660. . 


2/ Ta K Kung ng. Pao, 15 Maroh, 1942. 
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: 357, when China and Japan were not yet 
officially at war, 


the spring of 1 


Following the outbreak of hostilities in 1937, the. 


Japanese attempted to create a puppet "Muslim Army," with 


headquarters at Paotow, over which they appointed a renegade 


Muslim named Chiang Hui-jo as commander-in-chief. The latter 


was a veteran of many military posts in North China since 

before 1912, but was forced into retirement by the political 
changes consequent to Chiang Kai-shek's unification of the 

country in 1927, and had fallen. into penurious aissim binini in. 
In the winter of 1959 he led the new "Muslim army" in an attack 

on Wu-yuan (a little west of Paotow), but was badly — 

by Chinese forces under General Fu Tso-i. Since then little 

has been heard of him. 1 | l 


In the same year (1959) the Japanese attempted a bold, 
but unsusdedsfell, cout d'état within Sinkiang itself. A spe- 
cial dispatch from Shanghai, printed in the Christian Science 
Monitor of 9 November 1939, gives. the story as follows: 


"A high Chinese official who had recently visited 
Urumchi (Tihu&), Soviet-controlled part of Sinkiang, . 
claimed that the Tientsin remittances. /sent by- the i 
Japanese/ for subversive work in Sinkiang reached . . 
13,000,000, while additional $10,000,000. were said to 
have been appropriated for the purpose. Scores of 

Japanese agents =-= mostly masquerading as traders -- 
were reported to have been àrrested with vast sums of 
money in their possession. That some.of this money < 

^ reached the right hands was indicated by the arrest 

and execution of a number of Sinkiang officials, 
including the Deputy Governor, on charges of conspiring.. 
with the Japanese..... In Tokyo, hundreds of college 
students are receiving special training in Sinkiang's 
main dialects, geography and problems. . Japanese 
Mohammedans are being sent to Inner Mongolia to await 

a propitious moment for a 'visit! to Sinkiang." 2/  - 


1/ Yang, op. cit.,,19 Marcr. 1942. 


-2/ This. account is confirmed by an article "Japan Covets the 
‘Rich Hinterland Province" by Anna L. Wang and Doris Rubens, in CAM 
the China Weekly Review of £2 July 1939, pp. 229-50. According isis 5 
to this article, Japanese agents bribed some Tientsin merchants 
to transport 3 million dollers in cash to Sinkiang to be used 

there for bribery and terrorism. Certain merchants at Tihua, 

and even the vice-chairman cf the province, accepted the bribes, 

in return for which they were to attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The plot was detected, however, and the plotters jailed. 
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The collepse of this attempt was:apparently followed 
by severe reprisals, Early in 1940, at any rate, an American 
missionary who for four years had resided in iene.” pam 
that anti-Japanese governmental propaganda in Sinkiang was 
intense, and gave it as his opinion "that no Japanese would 
be safe in Sinkiang and that there are none there."1/ There 
seems no reason to suppose that since 1940 conditions have 
led to any lessening of vigilance on the part of the Sinkiang 
Chinese authorities. | 

2. "Cultural Activities." On ks DIS side, Yang 
states that in 1936 a primary school, accomodating fifty 
pupils, was established in Tokyo expressly for Tatar children. 
Children of this school, according to Yang, are periodically 
permitted to inspect units or the Japanese Army, and are. 
filled siu the usual Propaganda to the effect that the Japa- 
nese Army is fighting for the overthrow of Communism in China 
and for the restoration of "independent" Muslim rule. in. Sin- 
kiang. These children participated in lantern processions 


held in Japan to celebrate the fall of Nanking, Hankow, and 


other large Chinese cities. Yang further states that when 


he visited Tientsin in 1941, he came in contact with several 
teas. of Turki from Sinkiang, who had become imbued with 
Japanese propaganda, and had at one time or another paid visits 


to Tokyo at the. invitation cf the Japanese government, .2/ 


In the Near East, toc, the Japanese have been active ` 
“in advancing their Central Asiatic intrigues. In February 


of 1937, a group of Japanese "muslims," consisting. of Suzuki 


| | ting 
1 ication from Calcutta, 8 January 1940, repor 
ce oan ANNY iN with Dr. H.D. Hayward nir trad arrived from 


Sinkiang. to Calcutta. 
2/ For the above information, see Yang, ‘op. cit., 15 March 1952. 
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Tsuyomi, Hosokava Susumu, Enomoto Momotaro, and three other 
young men, reached Mecca on the fifth of six Japanese pil- 
 grimages to that city conducted during the years tenai 
1924 and 1938 .2/ While there, they not only were honored 
by an audience with King Ibn Saud himself, but.a few days... 

. later had an interview with the noted Chinese Muslim, Ma Lin, 
vho happened to be visiting Mecca that same year. The latter, 
one of the famous "Ma's" of China's Northvest, has had a 
distinguished military career extending to pre-191le2 days, 
and for a while was governor of Tsinghai province, The fact 
that the activities of his equally famous nephew, Ma ion duke 
foresa hin to relinquish this post in the Ec of 1956 
and come to Mecca, may have made the Japanese "pilgrims" 
especially anxious to hold this interview with him. In the 
ensuing conversation it is known only that conditions in 
Tsinghai and in China's Northwest were discussed, and that 
Sha Kuo-chen, prominent Chinese Muslim educator staying at 
Cairo's famous al-Azhar university, (on whom see below, Part VI, 

“Section B) who was among Ma Lin's entourage, acted as inter- 
preter, No positive results seem to have been achieved, for 

“Ma Lin honos holds an honored position as Vice Commander-in- 
Chief of the Chinese 17th Army, and is a State Councillor 
of China. | | 

It was probably during this same 1957 pilgrimage that 
Suzuki and his confreres circulated rumors to the effect that 


General Ma Hung-k'uei, Muslim governor of Ningsia, had broken 


| ' 3 , 

-his Japanese ilgrimage to Mecca, and the meeting 
Me pae kr Muslim World and Japan, PP. 8, 
168. -For biographical details on Ma Lin, see Y.P. Mei, 
"stronghold of Muslim China,":Asia, December 1940, p. 660; 
"Who's Who in China, fifth (1936) edition, p. 185; Chine | 
&t War 7 (December 1941), pp. 80-81. 
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away from the Chinese Central Government and organized an 


autonomous Muslim state, Such, at least, was the story 


heard by tho Chinese Muslim goodwill mission to the Near: 
East, when 1t reached Mecca in February 1928. There it Pound 
-a colony,of sone 7,000 former inhabitants of Sinkiang who 
had settled down in Mecca, and who told the mission that 
the rumors had originated with two recent Japanese pilgrims 
to Mecca, one named Suzuki, the other Abdullah .2/ 
| Further evidence of Japaneso attemps in the Near 
East to promote & Central Asiatic Muslim state -- attempts 
‘reminiscent of the unfortunate Abdul Kerim -- is.a report 
published in & Cairo newspaper early in 1938, which stated 
that "Japan contemplates the creation of a Muslim Kingdom 
in a predominently Msn part of China and importing a 
. member of the. ruling dynasty of Egypt to become the King ."2/ 
Secret negotiations toward this end, according to one version: 
cf the sumer, vere being conducted by Japanese Embassy offi- 
cials in Cairo in talks with members of the Egyptian royal 
family .2/ 
. PEHUSEEDER.e It was seemingly not until the spring , 
of 1938 that the Japanese began to propagate: persietenbi pumps, 
intended primarily for the outside world, stressing the 


‘existence of strong Chinese -Muslim friction in China's North- 


west, and the imminent intention of Muslims there to form 
an independent state. In April 1938, for example, the Tokyo 


! 


— 


dy. Uf. "Mohammedanism Sides with China," China at War 2. 
March 1939), pp. 24-5. This Chinese goodwill mission to 
BheJear East will be described in detail below, under Part 

“VI, Section. B. The name., Abdy PLL ire Ba iffteulty; aS it C 
." does. not correspond with É of tne.known Muslim names of nt | 
the Japanese. who went to Mecca on the fifth or earl iepeyis: "A 
grimages. Wakabayashi (op. cit., p. 7) states that Suzuki's 
Muslim name was Muhammad Sharifi, and Hosokawa's was Muhammad 
abd el-Mun'im. He, does not, however, give the Muslim name 
of Enomoto, third of the trio, or even the Japanese names 
of the "three other young men" who : accompanied the group. 


. D 


2/ The Light, 8 March 1938, p. ll. 
M. Hoover, "Chinese Muslims are Tough," Asia, December. 1958.0 7 
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radio relayed "a message from Suiyuan" to the effect that 
sentiment for such a state was growing among the: ten mil- | 
lion Muslims; of Ningsia, Kansu, Tsinghai. anå Sinkiang, and 
that General. Ma Hung-k'uei,. governor of Ningsia, "is now 
strongly dissatisfied with General Chiang Kai-shek, with the 
result that ar.tagonism between the 70,000 Mohammedan troops 
and about one division of Chinese troops stetioned in Ningsia 
has come to the fore..... General Ma is reported to be acting 
in concert with other Muslim leaders, "2/ The fact that this 
and similar dire predictions have in every case failed on | 
realization, nas in no way deterred the Japanese from periodi- 
cally repeating such propaganda, Thus in August 1942, a. l 
Tokyo broadcast to Australia reported that disputes between 
asians and Cainese in the Northwest had reached the stage of. 
armed conflict between the "48th Chungking Division" and the 
"Bond Army of the Muslims. "2/ Only a feu Hays later the Tokyo 
radio, this time broadcasting to Europe, enlarged on the same 
theme by quoting an Asahi dispatch from Shanghai, to the effect 
. that Muslims in ml Ningsia, Tsinghai, etc., were fired 
with a desire for racial equality with the Chinese; that they, 
: therefore, opposed the entrance of Chungking and Chinese Com- 
inet ak tues Sai the area; and that they had created a 


"gobi Federation" which operated an autonomous Muslim army .2/ 


1/ Hoover, "China's Muslims Must Choose," Asia, November 1938, 
pp. 657-8. As a matter of fact, there have been rumors in.the 
past that Ma was not averse to working with the Japanese, l 
Edgar Snow, writing as of 1936, after accusing Ma of gross mis-. 
government in Ningsia, asserts: "A Japanese military mission 
had been established in Ninghsia City, and General Ma had given 
them permission to build an aerodrome north of the city, in 
the Alashan Mongol territory. Some of the Moslems and Mongols 
feared an actual armed Japanese’ invasion." Cf. Red Star over 
China (New-York, 1928), p. 318. But whether ‘or not this 
allegation may once have been true, Ma has since then been 

 ; apparently regarded by the Chinese Central Government as a 
loyal follower. .« ` l = 
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One Tokyo attempt to create dissension was a broadcast 
WE 15 March 1943, according to which an Anentenn engineer, 
sent, to Tsinghai by Chungking to develop new communication 
routes, vas attacked there by Muslims. ‘The reaction of these 
people against Chungking gets worse every day.. It seems there 
is hardly any solution to this problem at present.... An. 
American engineer... was sent to supervise the developments 
in the Northwest. He did not learn & single thing &bout the 
customs or habits of the people there:... When some of the 
Muslim establishments Were being torn down, the Muslim people 
became angry and set fire to the new installations. The U.S. 
government immediately protested to the'Chungking government 
but the Chungking government was^unable to do anything to 
WE ease the situation, "1/ | 
Local unrest south of Lanchow in Kansu province in - 
the first half of 1943 caused a flood of Tokyo {and Tokyo- . 
controlled or inspired) broadcasts which tried to persuade the 
world that a serious uprising was taking place in Kansu 
province. . 
The revels were said by Tokyo to be farmers, Communists, 
members of the Chinese secvet society known as the Ko-lao Hui 
o (Elder Brother Society), ssudents of the Army Cadet School 
and of the Normal School in Lin-hsia (slightly west of the. 
Sp ilámtibonéd above), Chungking central troops, and last, 
but apparently most important, Muslims. Their numbers as men- 
tioned in different broadcasts range from "several uude 
Pes 100, 000 (& figure further enlarged by Berlin to 200,000 
in a broadcast of 1 July 1943). The most precise account 
(Tokyo broadcast of 19 June 1943) spoke of. "100, 000. revolting 


-> 


troops gathered under the command of Ma Fu-shan, erstwhile 
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right-hanà-mar of GeneraldMa Pu'ch'ing, daring cavalry com- 
mander of the Mohammedan army.... The eight divisions were 
armed with obsolete rifles, spears, swords, and even farming 
, implements." Another broadcast two days later reports that 
in late May a certain Muslim representative, Ma Ching-yu 
_(or possibly, according to & still later broadcast, Ma Chung-yu) 
had gone to Min-hsien to discuss the situation with the leaders 
of the secret society, Ko-lao Hui. 
i The 100,000 troops under the Muslim Dada Ma Fu-shan, 

are said to hava rallied with the slogan, "Down with Ku Cheng- 
lun,".governcr of Kansu province. Mediation efforts are 
claimed to have ben nndertzsiem by General Pai Ch'ung-hsi 
^" and other Chungking Muslim Td but to have failed, There- 
upon, according to Tokyo, Chungking dispatched "more than ten 
divisions of troops" from Lanthow; '& number later said to have 
been considerably increased, Despite this action, the con- s 
tinuing resistance of the insurrectionists is alleged to 

have been sc "discouraging" to "certain quarters among the 
Chungking leaders," as to cause them to urge abandonment of 

the attempt to bring the Northwest under Chungking control. 
Tokyo also (in English to North America, 10 July 1943 quoting 
Domei from Nanking) accused the Chinese. Communists of secretly 
fostering the Muslim uprising, and stated that on 7 July Pal 
Ch'ung-hsi arrived in Lanchow to attempt a settlement in co- 


operation with Ma Hung-k'uei.and other northwestern leaders .l/ 


1/. With the exception of the 10 July broadcast, all the 
‘information in the above three paragraphs is taken sm 


from the following monitored broadcasts: Tokyo in English to 
. the Americas and in Mandarin to China, 19 June; Tokyo Japa- 

nese Home Service, 30 June; Tokyo English Domei, 30 June and 
1l July; Berlin Transocean: to North America, 1 July; Shanghai 
. in English to Australia, and Saigon in English to Australia 
and New Zealand, 2 July. 
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The above reports, show certain evident, exaggerations 
and inconsistencies -- for example, the emphasis on Muslim 


participation; the variant numbers of rebels cited in drf- 


. ferent broadcasts; and its attempt to fan the flames of 


Chungking-Communi st dissension, by linking the latter with 

the Muslims, Incidentally, neither the Muslim —ÀÜ Ma. 
Fu-shan, nor che Muslim representative, Ma Ching-yu (or Chung- 
yu), are identifiable. On the other hand, the very specific 
and detailed nature of these broadcasts suggests that Tokyo 
may ethane nave found sone factual basis for its long con- 


tinued allegations of Muslim-Chungking.dissension, even 


` though it probably inflated this out of &ll proportion to 


its true importance. 

While Tokyo was painting its gloomy picture of con- 
éitions in Free China, it pointed to the solicitude shown for 
Muslims in Inner Mongolia, one of the areas under Japan's 
"benevolent" jurisdiction, In a broadcast of 19 June 1943 
(monitored by the Federal Communications Commission), Tokyo 
stated: "To enable the 100,000 Moslems in Mengchiang (Inner:. 


Mongolia) to participate in the construction of the Greater 


East Asia Co- Prosperity SRE the Federated Autonomous 


Government cf Mengchiang today announced the policy for edu- 
cating and guiding them. 


Another: Tokyo broadcast ts fuly 1943) which, though 


concerning a portion of North China lying.. outside the imme- 


Enia area considered here, may be conveniently mentioned 


at this point. According to this proadcast, which purported 
o ‘carry news from Taiyuan, capital, of, Shansi PrO TE San » 
AES v Ps eso: we OMS. le es ss Fu 


was disclosed ‘that Qtüngking!s Lieutenant General Ma Shui, 


„it 


who was attached to the Headquarters: of the First: War Zone, 


_ had on. A July 1955. arrived at Hsing-hsien. [near Taiyuan) to 


surrender to the Japanese, and had "pledged that he would offer 
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` Kansu in northern Tsinghai, extendihg almost as far east as 


-Lonchow. From there a tongue of land would project north- 


ward along both sides of the Yellow River, to include east- 


ern Ningsia and the Ordos region of Sulyuan, terminating in 
the vicinity of Wu-yuan, above the nósthern elbow of the Yellow 
River. This northward projection, however, would not include 
the Alashan region in central Ningsia, which would be allot- 
ted to a Mongol "independent" state. 

It is immediately evident that such a plan could be 
realized only át the expense of conflict with the Soviet 
Union. A second and more modest plan, advocated by what 
Yang calls the "main section" of the Kwantung Army ,. would 
for the.moment include merely eastern Ningsia (east of the 
Alashan region) and western Sulyuan. With these areas as a 
nucleus, it would. gradually be extended indefinitely, as 
far bs aiyemebenses might permit. 

Though neither of these plans need be accepted too 
Dites! cise undoubtedly represent the general outlines 
. of Japanese aspirations, and would leap into immediate 
prominence should Japah succesd in gaining a military foothold 


| in these portions of China. 
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his services for the construction of New China, thus: advancing 
the peace movement throughout China... He revemledi that. 
Japan's* sincure attitude toward New China has awakened, him 
from his letuargy. New China, he said, is filled with bright 
hope under tie able policy of Wang Ching-wei." General Ma 
‘Chung is further describe as a man sixty-two years of age 

who received his education in England, was a former office- 
holder in ths Shansi provincial government, a director-gen- 
eral of the anti-Communist movement in Shansi, and (of 
“interest for our present report) former chairman of the Shansi 
branch of the SLIDE Islamic National Selvation Federation. 
If all this be en he would seem to be —" the mant 
prominent- Chinese Muslim yet won by the Japanese to their 
side, Unfortunately, however, nothing more is known concern- 


ing him than what is stated in this broadcast. 


B. Japanese Aspirations - 
The above broadcasts indicate that Japan, despite a 


record of oaly meager success in her intrigues in Sinkiang 

and Northwest China proper, has by no means abandoned her 

aspirations in ‘these regions. ‘According to Yang, / two plans 
fog an "autonomous Musiim state" have been cherished by” 

different groups within the Kwantung Army, which has been 

the chief proponent of the whole idea. The more ambitious 

of the two is that advanced by Latent General Sakai 
Takashi.2/ This would roughly inelude all of Sinkiang extend- 
ing as far south - the Tarim Basin, and the greater part of 


Kansu, together with the strip of land immediately adjoining 


> 


1/ TaK Kun ng Pao of 19 March 1942, 


from.1938 onward Director on the Inner~ Mongolia ‘Liaison 
af bs of the China Affairs Board, but reported by the New FA 
York Times of 2 October 1942 as having been killed in action 


on the China front. 
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VI. CHINESE COUNTERMOVES TO 


I JAPANESE ISLAMIC ACTIVITIES 


: A. Improvement ir Status of Muslims within China 

| | While the Japanese have been conducting their "investiga- 
tions" and other ectivities among the Muslims in China, certain 
shure have been taking place among the Chinese Muslims themselves 
leading to a definite improvement. in their status. “Such movements 
have aimed at strengthening the self-consciousness and pride of 

the Muslims in their own achievements, and at the same time giving 
them an increased sense of responsibility and participation in the 
life of the country as a whole.. i : 4 . p 


During the past decade and especially since the outbreak of 


the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, there is no doubt that the Chinese 
Government has become keenly aware of the strategic importance of 
| the Muslim minorizy within its borders, and of the Japanese efforts 
"ia utilize this minority. This awareness has resulted in increased 
efforts to win th» friendship cf Muslims, not only in Wines itself, 
but in the entire Islam worlc. 
With the establishment of the Chinese Republic, the Muslims i i 
|. were given official recognition as one of the five races of China 
^ ins p PS being the Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, &nd Tibetans), and: 
) were ascribed the white: stripe in the Donner Tive-barred republican 


flag. i In recent years, however, the Aduke of ` mbxenclug the ate 


ference in race tetween Chinese Muslims and non-Muslim has been 
recognized, l Therefore the present policy is to regard the Muslinis 
of China as a separate religious group rather than a separate race; ` 
no longer | are they referred to by the Chinese as hui min (a Muslim 


i people or race) tut as Rise en à ete in Islam). This is 
"E prem Au "m P. b : ee ae COM DU CESARE 20 000 c ie ci ets 

if Hoover, "China's Muslims ‘Mast Choose ," Asia, November 1958, 

(pv Bar Be. Roe et ae DEL 
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a point of view that has boen repeatedly emphasized by Chiang Kai- 
shek himself in public mieten 
| From the first year of the Republic until 1937, many Chinese 

Muslim Associations were formed. Information on these organiza- 
tions is to be found in Appendix C, but probably only the Chinese ° 
Muslim Mutual Progress Association has had. any lasting effect, 
However, the mere fact that these associations were founded, along 

| with many Muslim Schools and periodicals, attests to the attempt 


at revival of Islam in China, i i 


In May a however, the Chinese Islamic National Salva- | 
tion Federation (Chung-kuo Hui-chiao Chiu-kuo Hsieh-hui) was. 
| founded at a mass meeting in a big mosque in, marie, with Muslim 
representatives from all parts of China. Since its inception it 
has M1 direct and powerful — € from the Chinese Noten 
Government,. and it is today the most influential and widespread © 
Muslim organization in China, having Largely supplanted all prior 
organizetione. Created in order to counterbalance the Japanese- 
sponsored All China Muslim League (which was founded 7 Pardon - 
1938), it has succeeded in rallying around it many of the leading 
Muslims of China, in marked contrast to the latter organization. 
Chairman, of the Salvation Federation is the Muslim General 
(Omar) Pai Sh? ugs, who .is probably China's most famous single 


Muslim today. Born at Kweilin, Kwangsi,.in 1895, Pai participated 


l/ ‘John Kin, "Allah Flays Japan," Asia, March 1942, p, 174; Y. P. 
Mei, "Stronghold of Muslim China," ibid., December 1940, pp. 659-60. 


2/: Information oa this organization, unless otherwise stated, is ; 
erived from John Kin, "Allah Flays Japan," Asia, March 1942, pp. > . 

172-43; John Kin, "Chinese Muslims View Pakistan," Asia, March 1945, 

Pp. 155-7; Lyman Hoover, "Random Notes of Conversation held with 

Sha Heng-chün, third year student at Northwest Agricultural College, æ. 

Wukung, 18 November 1941," y , 


1d 5 


For date of founding, see Ttang K'o-san, "Problems Regarding the 
. Organizing of Muslims into the Movement for Resistance and National 
Reconstruction" (article in Chinese), Chung-kuo Hui-chiao Chiu-kuo 
j Hsieh-hui Hui-k'an (Bulletin of the Chinese Islamic National Salva- 
tion Federation), 2.4 (1 June 1940), p. 5. ; 
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in the oventhrow of the Manehus in 1911 and has long been eic 
associated with. the dotes party. At present (1942) he is 
Deputy Chiof-of-3taff of the Chinese Army, and one of Chiang Kai- 
shek's most trusted men. He, more "TT any other man, is Be epee 
sible for the favorable interest in Islam which the Chinesé gov- 
ornment has shown during the past few years. “Vice chairman of 
the. Federation is: T'ang K'o-san, native of Shantung, who is: at 
the same time a member of the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Com- 
mission of the Chinese Government. 
Following the fall of ankaa to the Japanese in October .. 
1958, headquarters of the Salvation dissipat tds was removed to 
Chungking. It now maintains branches in seventeen provinces in 
Free China, with sub-branches in 256 hsien (counties). These aré 
in part supported by funds from the central headquarters; at the 
same time they are expected to raise some money ‘themselves. In : 
Chungking the Federation publishes a Bulletin (Hui-k'an), the 
first issue of which appearec. on 15 October 1939. 
| The Federation has done much to raise the educational and 
economic status of Muslims in.China. In a number of places it : í 
maintains primary ‘schools and literacy classes, and offers lec- | 
— Islamic doctrine. Among its economic enterprises may 
be cited a leather factory for refugee Muslims at Shao-yang, 
-Hunan; still a larger factory (type unspecified) at Kweilin, 
—' and an agricultural and experimental station near Kweilin. 
Its chief purpose, however, is to promote improved relations 
between Muslims and non-Muslims in China; create goodwill between 
China and the mere Islamic world;:and combat Japanese propaganda, . 
l both In-Ghine end alrénd. Its activities MEETA China will be 
narrated in the Following sections Paternal ly, one of its first 
acts after inauguration in'1958 was to send a Muslim Propaganda 
Corps of twelve poe ‘to the northwest provinces of Kansu, Ning- 


. sia and Tsinghai, in order to forestall Japanese intrigue there. 
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Undor tho leadorship of Goneral Wang ylloh-pto, a Muslim member sia 
the National Military Council, this corps traveled soveral —" 
through the Northwast at the oxpense of the government. 

The Chinese Cambrnt. Governmont, for its part, has done much 
on bohalf of Muslims since 1937. Following the destruction of. 
Chungking's third and largest mosque by bombing in 1941, it was 
announced in September 1942 that construction on a new mosque; 
to accommodate 4,000 — P had been begun at a — of $700,000 


in Chinese National Currency (CN$). Half of this sum was to come 


from the qose g the other half from the Salvation bitis eris oic 


It is in educational masters, however, that the Erro pant 
has been most active. Some 1,500 young Muslims from China's North- 
vast have been piaced by Pai Ch'ung-hsi in the Kweilin — of 
the Sentral Military Academy, and another group has been brought 
from Sinkiang for the same purpose. Ch'eng Ta Islamic Normal 
School, which moved from Peiping to Kweilin following 1937, was 
"nationalized" on 1 July 1941, thus allowing it to receive a gov- 


ernment subsidy; other Muslim secondary schools will probably be 


similarly nationalized in future «2/ 


In UUBIRAEY 1939 the. Supreme National Defense ica de- 
EEr to institute professorships in js studies at mug gov- 
ernment universities: Central, Yunnóh, and Northwest Union. At 
the same time it was announced that increased numbers of Muslim 
sindenks ware. to be encouraged to atuna these institutions, by 


freeing them from entrance examinations and graning them admis- 


' sion either upon the — MTM of She Ministry, of Education 


. or of the Salvation Federation. Students from poor families were 


to be given scholarships «°/ 


; l/ China at War 9 (November 1942), pp. 67-8. 
E: ef Kin, “Allah Flays Japan," Ope Cite, ‘De 174. 


3/ China at. War 2 (April 1939), pp. 62-5. This source incorrectly 
gives the name of the third university as "Southwest Union" instead 
of "Northwest Union," but correctly identifies its location then 


as Han-chung, Shensi. 
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Lack of studant interest in the proposed Islamic courses un- 
fortunately led to 20stponoment of tho plan for creating the new 
profossorships, Hewevor, the third session of tho Poople's Politi- 
cal Council, which adjourned 31 October 15208, "ps nei & resolution 
urging tho "institution of professorships of gets minot ak? C 


y * jr " 
Arabic language in government universities, Thus it is possible 


that this plan may after all be revived, 
Finally, along lines of popular education, may be cited a 
news item in the T4 Kung Pao of 15 November 1942, stating that the 
Salvation Federation had decided to appeal to the Goverment for a 
— of CN$1, 000, 000 in order to expand and improve primary edu- 
cation among Muslims in the Northwest, | 
| All these activities have led to a relationship between the 
Muslims and the Chinese Government more cordial than has existed 
for decades, edic Hak centuries. Lyman Hoover, long an inter- 
ested observer of sica Islam, sums up the present situation as 
follows: TE contacts with Moslems in torib China lead 


one to believe that only a smali proportion of their co-religionists 


have been influenced by Japanese efforts and propaganda, In Free 


China, all Moslems I have talked with profess complete loyalty to 


the National Government and the anti-Axis cause, In the Northwest 
I visited several centers during the summer of 1942, and und com- 


plete loyalty there to tho cause of resistance to Japan." 


Concerning the three professorships in Islam 


to be established by 
the Chinese Government, Hoover (personal communication of July 16) 
writes; "The three professorstips have been in operation for at 
least part of the time, I know that Professor Sadi Yang is still 
at National Northwest University at Chengku (near Hanchung) Shensi, 
because I hada letter from him just before I left China. : 


'2/ "Japan.«- Protector of Islem," Pacific Affairs, 15 December 1942, 


DP. 479~481,° That portion of the article here cited was prepared by 
the British Ministry of Informetion at New Delhi, on the basis of in- 
formation supplied by Hoover ir. Chungking. The last sentence in, this 
quotation differs from that in the original Pacific Affairs article, 
and was given in writing to the author of this report, in June 1943, 
Shortly after Hoover's return to the United States from’ Chungking. 
The sentence it replaces in the Pacific Affairs article, which, of 
course, was made at.an earlier time, reads as follows: "Though I^ 
ave not had a recent opportunity to visit the: Northwest, Moslem ' 
friends I have met from that area profess the same loyalty," — 
(48441) 0: | | ‘RESTRICTED `` 
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Nevertheless, as Hoover points out immediately afterward, 
this does not mean that Chinese Muslims are wholly satisfied with 
the present situation. DE mii veta conversations with him they 
Have made the following criticisms: ' iL 

(1) More should be done than biskprbo to promote education 
among Muslims. There should be more ustim primary schools, and 
greater assistance for online going to middle schools and uni- 
versities. The ignorance still prevalent among large sections of 
the Muslim community, especially in the Northwest, is a serious 
problem. | | 

.(2) , The ebove problem is closely related to the low average 
economic genie of ic se. The "poverty" of the "Muslim masses" 
should receive special attention from the N TA A E EA T 

(3) Muslims feel that their political opportunities. have 
.been far too circumscribed in the past. While they appreciate 
what has been idu by the National Government in recent years, 
they feel bhis is not enoughe 

(4) Muslims take pride in what their members have done in 
rug LRE Japan, and in the prominence of certain Muslim commanders, 
such as Pai Ch'ung-hsi, Nevertheless, they feel that more’ oppor- 
‘tunity for specialized military training should be given them in 
order to equip them for higher commands in the Chinese armed forces. 


Concerning the Muslim Salvation Federation, the Muslims with 


; whom Hoover taiked. expressed the, following, ori tici msi. xac 
(1) Although they recognize the good.work of the Federation . 
th unit ying Chinese Muslims, those outside the circle of active 
Dober met it h&s been organized from the top down, 
“and. that T is not sufficiently representative of the Muslim com- 
Deam d o as a whole, save in a few provinces where it has absorbed œ 
E the older Chinese Muslim Muzual Progress Association, 


- (2) Younger Muslims agree with the pronouncements of the 


> Federation, but argue. that it has lacked efficiency in carrying 


TM 
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these pronouncements into. effect, .espécially in'Andusihg, the gov- 
“ernment: to sae lala the Sonat tinna of Muslims. As an EATI they 
` cite the fact: Vip; in spita. ud all. that has been said on. ‘the ‘gub- 
ject, ‘there are tcday only slightly over 100 Muslims studying in 
“government universities. Most of these arrived there through - 
Maske Dhu efforts, and those who are aided by "mt some- 
times roceivo as little as CN $80. which is scarcely süfficient to 
| support them for a single month.” 
| (3) A small but earnest minority of young educated Muslims 
| 1 complain that the government still follows the old policy of lining 
. up, the "big names" in the Muslim world. There should be greater 
„utilization of. young Muslims educated along modern lines, they say, 
and local communities should have the chance bo, cheers their own 
‘9 representatives to the Federation. Some Muslims favor Wu creation. 
| of a Minorities Congress" in. the government, in which Muslims 


.could have their own representatives; others would f'éxop a "Muslim 


(4) . Older Muslims of the Northwest urge, the importance of 
improved training for the. ahungs or Muslim teachers, saying that 


| 

Political Party," if the government would permit it. 

| 

| these ahungs -have. great influence among. the masses, and that the 


“political consciousness of the. Muslim people depends more upon 
^ them than upon any other factor. . 

) E In connection with the Muslim complaint of inadequate po- 
litical pea cta uns the following table, showing the numbers 
"MC who hold positions in important organs of the Central 
p.» Ünvemmt Ss OEE - | 


m 


17 This, of course, refers to conditions as they were in the ear- 

| Tier stages of the Sino-Japanese War.’ Today the extent of Chinese 

| Currency, inflation would make such a sum as $80 completely in- 
significant. 


2/ Terion fron John Kin, "Chinese Muslims View Pakistan," Asia, 
March 1943, pp. 156-7. The Muslim percentages have been added for 
this study. It should be noted that Kin's article does not give a 
| £omplete list ofall Muslims holding government positions, but only 
on those. in a few'of the-moré important organs of the Central Govern- 
mént: "For a more detailed picture, see China at War T (December 


1941), pp. 80-1. 


| R | 
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Muslim Representation in the National Government 


Muslim 
) | Governmont ^. Totel Number Muslim-Rep- Percentage 
Organization of Mombors Pesantetien.** of Total 
State Councillors 36 2 5.55 
Central Executive and | a 
Advisory Committees j ; 
of Kuomintang 260 5 1.92 
Legislative Yuan i 45-99. ^ 8 4.44-2.02 
People's Politic:l Council 240 ILE ee 0.42 


The inadequate representation revealed by the above figures 
is striking if acceptance is — the Muslim claim that they con- 
stitute ten percont of the total population of d It is less 

` conspicubus if the thesis is &cceptod that Muslims Satis tite four 
percent of China's total population, which, as shown at the very 
beginning of this study, is probably closer to the actual Muslim 
proportion. - Nevertheless, it is obvious that Maadi representa- 
tion in the Central Governmens remains in any case less than pet 
quate, and that it is not truly democratic. Thus bs Aineptut amd 
most democratic organ of the Zhinese CHA YN the People's Po- 
litical Council, shows the lowest Muslim representation, whereas 
in the much smailer and "big name" group of State Councillors the 


Muslims actually have more than the share that would be allotted 


to them on a strictly proportiondte basis. 


* 2. hep. 


It is difficult to see, on the other hand, how this condi- 
' tion can weli bo e RE it is, as long as the degree of 
education among the Muslims of China remains at its hitherto pre- 

vailing low level. | Nevertheless, there is no reason to feel unduly 

. pensiiietie abant the situation. A ne even if slow, improve- 
ment has — taking place, and the desire for goodwill that seems 
én exist on both sides gives, cause. for hope that this improvement 
will continue. Complete participation of the Muslims in the 


s 1} - This is the proportion given by Kin, op. cit., on the basis of 
Muslim sisse that. they. number , 45,000,000 out of a total popu- 
lation of 450,000,000, es 
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political lifo of the country can probably come only. with the 
further domocratization of China as a whole. But moanwhile, it 
is encouraging that many of China's most famous Muslims are’ working 
wholeheartodly fo^ tho Chinese cause, and that as yot extremely few 
of any real noto have boon won over by the Japanese. 
Bs Chineso Activities in tho Islamic World . ^ 

Not nd have there been important internal developments in 
Chineso Teim PM the past.few years; tho rolationship of China 
tóward tho outsice Islamic world has also undergone profound changes: 
Indifference and ignorance have been replaced by awakened interest 
‘and by efforts aiming at the Prete eG of Sino-Islamic cultural 


relatione, In tnese efforts both. the Muslims of China. and the 


): Chinese Government have taken a Hanes 


" Efforts have been made within tho past few years to break 


down the barrier of isolation long dividing the Muslims of China 
from their co- nL in other lands, and to give, them a 
kennet awareness of what is going on in the SETAA Islamic world. 
This pan-Islamic movement, if such it can be called, is cultural 
rather than political in nature; it does not follow ios dira of 
Denied need Islamic propaganda, aimed at inducing Muslims in 
China to break &way from non-Muslims and to create àn independent 
Muslim state. . Therefore, it has received direct encouragement and 
aid Prom tin Cua: Government, which has seen in it an. excellent. 
means pm m bonds of friendship between China and the Islamic | 
world, and thus countering Japanese activitics in Islamic countries, 
One result has been that a small but increasing number of 
Ute Ml sineste has gone to the Al-Azhar University at 
Cairo, For a time they are said to havo received Spania scholar- 
ships from the King of Egypt, but early in 1939 this arrangement 


was terminated and the Chinese Ministry of Education granted fel- 
M FE ae 


lowships of b20.. In that vear the first batch of students, who 
n ee . 

/' China at Wer 2 (April 1939), p. 63e — 0 a o 0020 
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. country well, both through promotion of ganenal cultural ties, and 


through activities directly aimed against Japanese propaganda. On 


Chien and Na Chung (who both entered al-Azhar in 1931) 5 and Hai 


“L/ Ibid. 7 (Septomber 1941), pp. 52-54. 
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had gone to al-Azhar in 1931, returned to China. It 1s said that 
twenty-eight Chineso studonts remainod at ERR 

In 1941 it was announced that the remaining Chinese at Cairo 
woro to roturn to China during tho summor, with financial help from | 
tho Chinese Ministry of eia As of March 1943, however, 
there wore still fivo Chinese students in rosidence at aes S 
As pespHEly as April 1943, moreovor, the Chungking radio A tained 
plans for a mew educational mission. At the invitation of the 
Indian, Turkish, and Iranian governments, it stated, the Ministry 
of Education was to select fifzeon Chinose Muslims who were to be 
sent to those countries for advanced study, thus strengthening 
Sino-Islamic cul:ural relationse Subjects of study would include 
political sciences, economics, philosophy, language and mE: 
Thus it is evident that Chinese educational — with ie dae 


lamic world arc being continued, 


ipse p thcir stay in Egypt, the Chincse Muslims served their 


the cultural side, outstanding achievements have bcen made by Ma 


rata bape aem after long study in India entered ál-Azhar in 1934). 
While in Egypt, these three collaborated on an Arabic translation 


of Lin Yu-ttang's best: seller, My Country and My People. Ma Chien 


has also translated the Confucian Analects into Arabic, while Hai 


Wei-liang, in edition tó several original works written in Urdu, 
has published 4 translation of T'ang dynasty poems in that language. 


Furthermore, both Ma and Na have written books in Chinese treating 


"E/ "Tia, € (March 1941), pe 206 


3/. Personal telegram of 15 June 1943 from Lyman Hoover, who 


| Visited Cairo in March of the same year. 


4/ Chungking radio of 29 meer 1945, as monitored by the Federal 


Communications Commissione 
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Islam from philosophical and historical points of vian These 


threo mon aro rocognizod as probably tho outstanding Islamic schol- 
ars of Gn today, and were slated to.hold tho chairs in Islamic 
studios proposod for three Chineso universitios in 1939. 

Still anothor returned student from al-Azhar, Lin Chung-ming, 


gives broadcasts in Arabic on tho Chungking radio, directed to tho 
l 2 


Near Eastern and South Asian Muslim countries.” 


Tho last named activity merges imperceptibly into.direct 
anti-Japanese propaganda work. In this field the Chinese. at al- 


Azhar have also played an important part. Thus within a few months 


after the outbreak of war in China in the summer: of 1937, it. was 


announced in the Arabic press that the Chinese students at al-Azhar, 
led by Sha Kuo-chen, had formed es appeal for.-Muslim aid 
bo Shine against. Japanese aggression. Most outstanding, however, 


has been the way in which the al-Azhar students dealt with a Japà- 


. nese- sponsored Chinese delegation sent to Mecca in 1938-39. This 


elegi gn. consisted of the five following persons, ‘all connected 
with the North China Muslim League or other Japanese-controlled 
North’ China Muslim organizations: T'ang I-lu, Liu Te-jun, Ma Liang- 
plo, and “a certain Chang" and "certatn Su." Well equipped with 


Japanese presents destined for notables in Egypt, Arabia, and Turkey, 


the five left Peiping for the:Near East on'19 December 1938. . The 


Chinese National Government, however, getting: wind of the. scheme, 
promptly pelagrupked to the Chinese at al-Azhar, with ‘the result 
that a vnm the Tabbar was on hand to meet the delegation’ when 
fh, mupiyed fm the Near East early in 1959. Through their own state- 
ments and admissions gained by them from the Peiping delegation, tho 
eo : ‘ 

l/ China at War 6 (March 1941), p. 21; Chao Chen-wu,,. op. Cit., 


! By 20; Oricnto 6 Moderno 15 11035/3 p. 353. 


. &/- China at War, Ope cit. 


gy Oriente Moderno 17 (November 1937), pp. 540- a. 


4/ Concerning the first, three of these men, see above; Part IV, 
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al-Azhar Chinese effectively succeeded in dissipating among Near 
B Easterners any idea that the Peiping group was at all repre- 
sentative of Chinese Muslims as a whole, or was, ie Tast, 
anything more than a puppet organization operating under Japa- 
nese pressure ,1/ o 
The Chinese government, working in close — I with 
the Ohinese Muslim National Salvation Federation, has also acted 
vigorously to bring its side cf the TETE TA to the 
attention of Muslim countries, Since 1938 it has sent no less 
than four official missions to — parts of the Islamic 
world, as follows: 
) i 43) Near East Mission, In January 1938 a group of five 


Chinese Muslims sailed from Hongkong for the Near East, ‘Their 


PSU 


leader was Wang Tseng-shan, graduate of Istanbul University, 
and member of the Legisletive Yuan in the Chinese government, 
Their PGnapapy runs as follows: February 1958: Arrived in 
Mecca for annuai Hajj en Were received by King Ibn 
Saud and had excellent chance to present ‘China's cause to 
their co-religionists,E/ 12 March: Arrived Cairo, after one 

- month's stay in Anabia, There made contacts with such groups 

| as the Muslim Tum Mena Association, Egyptian "omen! s | 
Association, and Muslim Brethren Association, Held mass meetings 
at which urged boycott of Japanese goods, Organized, in con- 
junction with members of al-Azhar University, a Sino-Egyptian 
Cultural Association in Cairo, (À parallel association in 
China 48 planned after the ware) 15 May: Left Egypt for. 
Lebanon, Syria, Ireq, and India. 2 July: Arrived Bombay, where 


they interviewed both McA, Jinnah, president of the Indian 


l/ Yang Oning-chih, in the Ta Kung Pao of 14 March 1942, 


2/ It was on this occasion that they heard from Sinkiang Muslims 
. Settled at Mecca the tales inspired by Japanese "pilgrims to the 
effect that an indevendent state was being organized by Muslims 

in Northwest China, See above, Part V, Section A. 
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E great increase in war FERIIS funds. sent to China from Burma,-' 


Pb. 21-25, 
.2/' China at dax, Ni í — 1941), Bp. 52- -54. .. 
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Muslim League, ani members of she Indien abis Gongra sel, Ag 

n result, an Indien China aid committee was formed; at a special 
China. Day held 7 July 1938, 20 ,000 rupees were raised; and a 
decision was reached (later carried into effect) to send five 
Indian doctors to China under auspices of the Indian National 
Congress and the Red Cross to do war relief work, “On kns same 
aay ,a separate mass meeting, att ended by over 7 ,000, was held 

by the huslim League, ,From Bcmbay, the Chinese delegation then 
toured Lahore, Lucknow, Patna, and Calcutta. 11 October: Sailed 
from Bombay for ‘urkey, arriving Ankara 26 October. There they 
were received by the Turkish foreign minister. .10'November: Left 
Turkey for China, arriving Chungking late in January 1939.1/ 

(2) Burma Mission: Sha Kuo-chen, after his return to China 
from Egypt in 1939, was sent to tour Burma with four other Muslims, 
He traveled more than 6,000 miles, attending 196 meetings at 
seventy-five major Borman PER Am Rangoon a big PETA 
was held, presided over by the mayor of Rangoon, and attended 
by both Muslim and. Brahan organizations, During his tour, Sha 


stressed that he represented not cnly Chinese Muslims, but all 


.other classes of Chinese as well, Hence he not only visited 


Burmese mosques, but ET Buddhist temples. His tour led to 
: T 
(3) Malaya Mission: & South Asia Goodwill Delegation, 
made up of Ma Tt ien-ying and two other Muslims, was sent under 
the auspices of the Chinese Islamic National Salvation Federation 
to Malaya, where it arrived at Singapore 10 December 1939, There 
the group .was entertained by the 1. Malaya Muslim Missionary | 


Society at a reception attended " 2,000 persons, . The visit re- 


sulted in the formation of a committee on medical aid to China 


ONE I LU MIS SEE = . a Sa & * QT 
l/. For this whole mission, see China at War 2 (March 19959], 


4 
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composed of fifteen Singapore Muslims, and in the raising of 

considerable amounts of money for China, The Chinese delegation 

also traveled to Penang and other places in Malaya, The 

exact date of its return to China is not given in the sourced 

available V j * "NS, T 

(4) Mission of Wu Chien-hs*n: At its annual general 

conference of 29-31 March 1942, the Chinese Islamic National 
Salvation Federation decided to send Wu Chien-hsün (also 

commonly known as Osman K, H, Woo) on a tour to India and other 
camisas S ‘Wu, who is a close friend of gaan Pai 

Ch'ung-hsi and who had been one of the three members of the 

Malaya ‘goodwill mission, flew from Chungking to Calcutta in , 

) April 1942. Thereafter he visited twenty-five Indian cities, 
including such centers as Bombay, Delhi, Lahore, Allahabad, 
end Rawalpindi, Leaving Indie. about the middle of October, hé 
traveled through Afghanistan end Iran, where he was received by 
the kings of those two countries, to whom he presented personal 
letters and presents from Pai Ch'ung-hsi, On 26 December he left 
Teheran for Baghdad, where he stayed for some weeks as a` guest l 
of the Iragi. government, 3/ The Budapest Axis newspaper, . 
Pester Lloyd, in its issue of i April 1943, accuses Wu of having 

propagandized tke Muslim youth of Iraq so successfully as to 

À have contributed to that country's declaration of war on the 

j Axls on 16 January 1943, (Iraq has been: the first Muslim 

country to do this. ) The newspaper further asserted that in 


Cairo, Wu would strive to accomplish similar results. His efforts 


toward this end, it claimed, are supported both by British 


‘itinerary was to include Turkey, Syria and Palestine. 


— 


1/ China at.War 4 (1940), pp. 48-49, 52-55, | CEP PS 


| l ; 
| . 2/ John Kin, "Chinese Muslims View Pakistan," Asia, March 1943, 


| 
| 
| 
| diplomacy: and American money, After leaving Egypt, Wu's 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| P. 188, ^ ^. 
] 3/ See the T: Irsg Times of 6 Jenuary 1943; the Chungking 
National Herald of $29 February 1943; AREE 1 


^ 
| 
) 4/ Nation al Herald, 9Da Cit. 
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By means of viesa four missions, as well " through pro- 
nouncements made in China itself, the Chinese Muslims have 
done much to gain favorable hearings for China in the Islamic 
world, Thus appeals by Chinese Muslims for Tslanic support 
against Jaoan, as well as general articles favorable to China, 
have appeared in a number of newspapers’ both in the Near East. 


and in India,1/ The Chinese Muslim stand on the Muslim question 


in India is especially interesting, Consequent upon the appeal 

nade 27 September 1942 by fifty-five praningnUü anenbssns, aneiaig T" 
President Roosevelt and Chiang Kai-shek to intervene in the 

`- deadlock betweer. the Indians and the British government, the 

Chinese Islamic National Salvation Federetion held a meeting 

to discuss the situation, As a result of this meeting, a letter, 
.signed by Pai Ont ung-hsi, president of the Federation, was sent 

to M.A, Jinnah, head of the Indian Muslim League, appealing for 
cooperaticn between the League and thie Indian National Congress, 
Although the letter did not explicitly criticize Jinnah's demand 


| for Pakistan, Chinese disapproval of that idea could easily be 


2/ 


1/ Herewith are a few examoles: On 7 august. 1937 the Anatolia 
News Agency ¢arried a report of'an apveal for help to China a- 
gainst Japan, issued in Turkish, Arabic and Persian by a group of 
hinese Muslims in Nanking. Of, Oriente Moderno 17 (1937), p.440, 
In 1938 the Chinese mission zo the Near East issued a seventeen 

“page pamphlet in Arabic in Egyot, stressing the unity of all Mus-: 
lims in China against Japanese aggression. It also isspec a . 
messege apropos of the dedication of: the mosque in Tokyo cn 12 

May 1938, in which it warned ell Muslims to beware of Japanese 
intentions, vointing out that the Japanese are Buddhists and know 
nothing of the true principles of Islam. Cf, o cit., pp,277-80. 
On 18 April 1959 the Cairo Arabic newspaper, La Tribune d'Orient, 
published.& manifesto by Chiang Kai-shek against Japan, together 
with’ Chiang's 5órtrait, Likewise the Cairo Minbar ash-Shara of 

25 april, 2 May, and 9 May, 1959, issued three Chinése appeals 

for aid against Japan, one signed by Pai Ch'ung-hsi, the others 

. by prominent non-Muslim Chinese government officials. OT, OpeCi tn, 
19 (1939) , DD. 272, S10, In’ India the Lucknow Muslim Review ol 
July-September 1941 (vol, 50, no, l, PP. 17-23) published a "Ca 

to World Muslims from China," urging an Indian boycott of 


apanese goods. 


2/ John Kin, "Chinese Muslim 
bp. 155-6, d 


read between the lines, 


’ 


s View Pakistan," Asia, March 1945, 
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"4/ China at -Jar 9 (July 1942), p. 64. 
 $/ China at War, vol. 12, (March 1944), pp. 75-76. 
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The Chinese government, for its part, took active steps 
during 1942 to forge diplomatic ties with E Non Eastern 
countries, Prio» to that year Turkey was the only Muslim 
country of the Near East with which China ‘enjoyed diplomatic 
relations of ministerial status, though a Chinese consulate was 
maintained at Cairo and also at Jidda in arabia, Early in f 
March 1942, however, China concluded a treaty of amity aiti Trat, 
which provided for the exchange of ministers and consuls be- 
tween the two countries, and the development of improved com- 
mercial relations,* 1/ This treaty was described in the press 
of the .time as "part of a Chinese attempt to unite nations ex- 
tending from China into the Middle East -- containing half the 
population of tie world — in the support of the United Nations 
war effort ,"2/ A similar treaty with Iran was concluded in the 
same year V ard on 5 May 1942 Li Tieh-tseng, senior secretary 
in the Chungking Foreign Office, wes appointed China's first 
Minister to Iran,4/ 

In February 1944 China announced the openine of the first 
consulate in Iran, "at Meched, a Mohammedan holy city 8s well as 
a trading center in Central Asia, "5/ 


Meanwhile on 25 Avril 1942 it was. md that China 


.had reached an agreement with Egypt for the exchange of 


ministers .9/ 


When in tiarch 1944 the treaty of amity between China 


and afghanistan was signed, the press commented: "Competent 


i7 United Press Bereit from Chungking in the New York Times of i 


8 tee 1942. For text of the treaty, see China at Wer, 8 (June 
1942), 25. " 


2/ United Press. dispatch from n in the New York Times pE 
24 February 1942. 2. « 


$/ The Chinese ‘Ministry of Tato ATALEN, China NEAR 1987-43 
(New York 1945), p. 172. 


6/ Reuter dispatch from Chungking in the New York Times of 
26 April 1942. MN 
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observers said whe treaty would result in closer relations be- 
tween Afghanistan, strategicslly situated between India, Iran, 
and Russian Turkestan, and the Allies, It was pointed out that 
Japan maintains large diplomatic and consular staffs in 
Afghanistan to gather intelligence,"1/ 


It 1s evident that the Chinese are fully aware of Japan's 


‘activities and intentions in the Islamic countries, and are 


taking active measures to win these countries over to their own 


side, The Chinese Muslim writer Yang Ching-chih, in 1940 


urged the adoption by China of ‘the following six-point program, 


as a means of countering Japan's Islamic activities: (1) 
Strengthening cf ties with Islamic countries through the creation 
of Sino-Islamic cultural societies and the sending of good will 
visitors to the Near East. (2) Increased Chinese divlomatir 


representation in the Near East, E Encouragement to Muslim 


countries to send official missions to China, (4) Encouragement 


to youths of Islamic countries to come to China to study, in order 
to acquire there anti-imperialist techniques. (5) The exchange 
of professors and students between China and the Islamic coun- 
tries, and publication of Chinese periodicals devoted to S1no- 
Islamic affairs, (6) Stimulation of Chinese interest in the 
Islamic yoria tnrough promotion in China of exhibitions devoted 
to pročustu from the huslim countries. 2/ 

These propoHalg represent à nany Chinese Muslims 
would like the Chinese government to do, rather than what the. 


government itself is necessarily immediately contemplating. 


It is well to remember in this connection that what the govern- 


ment can at present carry out in Islamic affairs is severely 


circumscribed by financial stringency and the need -€— 


1 


$+ x : 
l/ United Press Vibes fom Chungking in the New York: limes 
of. o-Meroh- 1944, l 


2/ Yang — "Japan's International Islamic Sonesta. " 
in the Ta Kung Pao of ll November 1940, á 
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attention - to other more pressing considerations finat, -— P 


much so that, as described above some Chinese Muslims have even 


expressed a certain degree of dissatisfaction, despite the extent 


of what has already been accomplished, Nevertheless, it is 
j 


evident that a beginning has been made towerd the achievement of 
at least some of Yang!s proposals, and that others ud con- 
ceivably be carrled into effect when more favorable opoortunity 
permits . | 
| . Taken in themselves, these proposals may appear to A 
a somewhat disturbing resemblance to Japan's own Islamic pro- 
gram, Yet it would be unwise on this account to conclude that 


' China has any thought of dominating the Muslim countries, 


bo^ d 


either politically or economically, a la japonaise., China's 

own internal political and econcmic protlens, and her lack of 
industrialization, will make such a sien unthinkable for many 
years to come -- this, quite aside from the oft repeated pro- 
nouncements by Chinese leaders on the subject of imperialism, 

and such intangibles as Chinese common sense and the ability 

to learn from personal experience about the nature of alien 
&omination, What China would at the moment undoubtedly like, 
however, is to “swing the Muslim countries to the Allied side; but 


more than this, she very probably is looking forward to a post- 


war era, when the moral and voluntary supoort of these countries 
will give her. powerful reinforcement in her demands for 


equality when dealing with the Western powers. 
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| APPENDIX A. ———— 
JAPANESE ISLAMIC ACTIVITIES IN CHINA PRIOR 70-1937 


A, Japanese Support of Revolution and Islam in China 

In 1906 thé Japanese first initiated a great wave of. 
Muslim propaganda, consciously directed toward the entire 
Islamic world. This propaganda wave, though, short~lived, 
has been followed: by Several similar waves, and assumes 
great Significance when it is remembered that it came imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War in 
1905. Through that. war Japan for the first time was raised 
to the. status of a world power, and became a potential leader 


of the peoples of Asia in their struggle for equality against — 
the whites. 


Since 1905, Japan's continuing continental expansion 
has been marked both by a steadily increasing interest in the 
Islamic world in general, and.a sharpening awareness of the 
importance of the Muslims of. China in particulare.. The years 
1904 and 1905 were important ones for Sun Yat-sen and ‘the 
other Chinese. revolutionaries plotting against the Manchu 
dynasty. In October of 1904, Huang Hsing „Sun Yat-sen!s 
trusted military leader, plotted a coup di état in Hunan. The 
conspiracy, however, was revealed, and Huang saved” his life 
only by fiecing.to Japan. There, in.July 1905, he, Sun Yat- ` 
sen, and ovar one hundred other Chinese. revolutionary leaders, 
met to create. the famous T!ung Meng Hui, a union group under 
Sun Yat-sea!s leadership organized through the merging of all 
former secret anti~dynastic societies, Lond Ta Se ES 


-. Japan, in line with its policy of supporting subversive 
groups in China, considerably aided the Chinese revolutionaries 
during these years, although it later turned against them when 


they had come into power.. The aid it offered was of a clan- i 
destine nature, anā was engineered chiefly by. such'"patriotic" . 


groups as the Black Dragon Society. It is notable, for 


example, that the meetings which led to the creation of the 


T'ung Meng Hui actually took. place in the headquarters of the 
Black Dragon Society in Tokyo. i l 


. - Japanese interest in Chinese revolution, and Japanese 
interest in Chinese Islam, are found merged in the figure... | 
of Fukuda Kikuo. This man, of uncertain but probably mixed 
Chinese-Japanese parentage, was born at Sasebo, in Nagasaki 
prefecture. In 1904, he went to China for the first ‘time, | 


. Where for a while he visited a Colonel Aoki in Peiping. In 
‘the summer of 1904 he went to Shanghai, there joining the - 


Eastern Light Society (Japanese: ;To Ko Kai; Chinese: Tung 
Kuang Hui). This society, headed by, two. Japanese named l 
Shinoda Munehirae and Kikuchi Enzo, had originated in Kiangsu 
and Chekiang, but speedily expandéd until it possessed branches 


in Anhwei, Kiangsi, Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, Shensi, :and " 


Ohihli (Hopei). Its ostensib.e business was to sell: Japanese 
medical supplies; its actual purpose was to "investigate condi- 
tions in China." It seems not unlikely, furthermore, that it 
may have had connections with the Chinese revolutionary groups. 


` 
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i Its very name, in fact, suggests that of the Society of Return- 
ing Light (Kuang fu Hui), a Chinese anti-Manchu group which 
3 was active at this time:in:Chekiang and Klangsu.l/ l s 


Following a brief stay in Shanghai, Fukuda décided to" 
join the cause of "the promotion of Islam" in China, and  "'" j 
departed for the interior on a trip that took him to Changsha : 
(in Hunan), and then to Yunnan, where he studied Muslim com- 
munities. During this trip he also "held conversations" with . 
Huang Hsing. Although the nature of these conversations is 
not known, it would seem that. they must have been connected 
with Huang's abortive attempt at revolution in October 1904, 
At any rate, they were such that the Japanese consul at 
Changsha was compelled to have Fukuda arrested. After two 
months of incarceration, Fukuda was released owing to the 
good offices of his friend, Colonel Aoki. 


Following this incident, Fukuda continued to travel 
extensively through North China and Manchuria. ‘During these 
travels he lived and dressed like a Chinese, assumed a Chinese 
pseudonym, Cheng Ch'ao-tsung, and lived constantly with Chinese, 

. always placing special emphasis in his studies upon Muslim 

Y, problems, The fact that he was himself perhaps of mixed Chi- 

i nese-Japanese parentage no dovbt made it easy for him to under- 
go this transformation. 


‘In 1909 Fukuda settled in Chou-chia-k'ou, a town of 
eastern Ej':.1, where hne established a school for lfuslins 
called the ' ung-fang Hsueh-t'eng (Hall of Eastern Learning). 
He himself became a lfuslim at this time, and on behalf of "the 
twenty-five million lfuslims of China" became a pioneer in the 
"Li Miag Movement". About tnis novenent nothing is known, 
save that the words li and ming respectively mean "black" and | 
"to brighten," thus forming a classical Chinese phrase mean-. 
ing "daybreak." The Li Ming or "Break of Day" movement would 
therefore seem to have had something to do with the "dawning 
. of a new day" for the Chinese Muslims, At the same time Fukuda 
wrote a book in Chinese which he called Wo Wei Wo (I Am I), and 
which gave "clear expression to the sense of spiritual. awaken- 
ing of the Muslims." This book, beoause it was written during 
the troubled years at the end of the Manchu dynasty, could not 
be freely circulated and therefore did not exert a wide in- 
fluence upon. Chinese Muslims. Later it passed injo the hands 
of Tuan Ch'i~jui (Chinese premier in 1916 under Yuan Shih-k'ai),. 
via Tuan's Japarese adviser, Otàní Isamu;. but with Tuan!s down-' 
fall after a fev months in office, the book fell into oblivion. 


l/ For this and the following information about Fukuda, see 

his biography in the Toa Sénkaku Shishi Kiden (Biographies of 
Pioneer Patriots in East Asia) (Tokyo, 1956), vol. 5, pp. 555-55. 
This work (hereafter referred to as Toa Senkaku) was published : 
by the Black Dragon Society, and gives remarkably frenk accounts 
of Japanese who have been active in various "patriotic" Japanese 
activities. Unfortunately, it is restricted.in its subject E 
matter only :to those’ Japanese "patriots" who. were dead at the 

time of -its publication in 1936, 
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Yat-sen, Huang, Hsing,: and the Chinese revolutionary societies 


 ryevolutionists entirely and left China for the South Seas, 


-— 


: be described below under Section F. 


in Japan" (Liu-tung Ch'ing-chen Ohiao-yu 


|B/. Ipià., pp. 679-81. | oe e 
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While Fukuda waa thus. engaged in "educ " 
i ; . P ational" activi- 
tics among the Muslims, he maintained his contacts with Sun 


which existed along the Yangtze River. “As. time passed - 
ever, he scems to have become increasingly dAnizinshonid ith 
the possibilities of Japanese utilization of the Chinese 
revolutionary: movement. More and more he. ¢oncentrated his 
energies upon the Muslims. In the spring of 1912, soot after 
the establishment of the Chinese Republic,,he broke with the . 


intending there to raise funds for the Muslim movement. After 
ae his fate becomes uriclear, and he has no doubt long since 


B. The "Five Men of the Yangtze" 


This was @ group of Japanese who were active in Central 
China during the years immediately preceding the Chinese 


Revolution. Their work consisted in the "promoting of concord 


between China and Japan." Actually, it seems at least in part 
to have been connected with the fostering of the Chinese 
revolutionary movement. The "five men of the Yangtze" were 
Sato Tomoyasu, Mizuno Sobai, Oka Koshichiro, Nakakuki Shinshu, 
and Miyata Shinichi. Only the last two named seem to have 
been interested in matters concerning the Chinese lfuslims: 


Nakokuki Shinshu:l Forn 1876; went, to China at sixteen 
where he vezame a newspapermen. .He. went to Hankow in 1906 as 


-a correspczdent, and in 1910 established the Yangtze River News 


Agency. "St this time he was commissioned by. the Foreign Of- 
fice to study. the conditions. of the Muslims in Honan." At the 
time of the Ghiaese Revolution he gave aid to Li Yuan-hung, 
later president of China, but the formulation of the notorious 
Twenty-one Demands by Japan in 1915 led.to an anti+Japanese 
movement in China which forced him to return to Japan. He 
died on 29 December 1915. . Toydma’ Mitsuru (patron of ‘the Black 
Dragon Society,^on whom see below, ‘Section D) was among his 
mournerse i ROT i 


Miyata inisa r, Born 1875; graduated from the Tokyo 
Merchant Marine College in 1898.. In 1906 he entered the service 
of the Nisshin Kisen Kaisha (Japanese-Chinese Steamship Co.) as 
captain of a river boat on the Yangtze. He was active during 


^. and Inukai Tsuyoki‘ (Japanese, premier in 1931- to-4952) once 


traveled on his boat from Shanghai to Hankow, he greatly 
profited from his many conversations with these men. In 1915 
he established a private business, .the Kaiyo Sha (Marine Com- 
ath in 1929. 
There, about 1923-25, he became corinected with the Chinese 
luslims through the agency of the Society of Light, as will 


the Chinese Revolution. During this time, when Toyama Mitsuru . 
| 
| 


peny)' in Shanghai, where he remained until his de 


a uv of about thirty Chinese lfuslim students 
sep oa tlen th elves the "Society of Muslim Students 
1 Hui), began a quarterly 


nowh gs the-Hsing Hot Pien.or Muslims Aunke. 


in Tokyo, who called thems 
Chinese publication k 


: - i 
C. Establishment’ of a Chinese lfuslim Periodical in Tokyo | 


.l/ Toa Senkaku, pp. 555-57. 
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i This magazine was not for sale, but was, jntended to be freely 
3 distributed among the Muslims of China = i ' 


The magazine apparently had but an ephemeral existence, 
and as there were no copies available for consultation in the ~ 
preparation of this report, it is difficult to know whether- 
it had any political purpose or Japanese backing. The Chinese 
table of contents of the first number, as reproduced by * 
Broomhall,: seems to show that the magazine was concerned 
primarily with the cultural aspects of Islam. It contains one. 
article, however, entitled "Islam and Bushido," which might 
provide an ideological clue were the magazine now available. 
In any case, the fact that this periodical was appearing in. 
Japan in 1908, five years before the appearance’ in 1915 of the 
first Chinese Muslim periodical in China itself, certainly 
gives support to the belief that there must have been Japanese 
support and inspiration behind-it. So, too, does the fact that 
it was to be distributed free: of charge among Muslims in China., 
A group of thirty Chinese Muslim students in Tokyo would hardly 
eia had the means or inclination for raising money for such a 
venture. "E ; 


9 D. The Japanese jfuslim Pact of 1909. 


i?) ^  ° At a date which cannot be precisely determined, but 

'" . which was probably 1909, the growing interest. of the Black 
Dragon Society in` Islam was given concrete expression when 
prominent members of the society drew up and signed a solemn 

 Japanese-Musiim pact. This pact, written partially in Japanese, 
partially in Arabic, reads as follows:2/ à 


cU [Arabic:text: "In the name.of.Allah, the Best 

of ... fone word illegible/. I’ take refuge in Allah» 

f l from the accursed Satan. Be ye, servants of Allah, . 
[ brothers. i E Tus. Tes 


Japanese text: "If we have the slightest dif- 
ference of mind (one from another), may we receive 
‘the august punishment of the’ Spirit for Spirits/ of 


i | A Heaven and Earth.": 


| RT 
POS 

> Arabic text. “Keep the covenant, for the 
z covenant is with Allah, nay he be exalted." 


| The man who wrote the Arabic portion of this covenant, 
| and who was probably responsible for its creation, was a 
| Siberian Muslim of Turkic blood whose full name is Abdur 
| Rashid (A od exr—Rashid) Ibrahim, but who is generally known ^ 
| Simply as Ibrahim. Long before 1909'Ibrahim had been famed 
| as a leader of the Muslims in Russia, where he held a post 
as adviser for Muslim affairs to the Ministry of Religion. l 
As early as 1901 he seems to have made secret contacts ‘ib. 5 iab 


| / Marshall Broomhall, Islan in China, pp. 285, 295. 


2// A photocravh of the pact is tó be found among the illustra- 
tions P EMITE of Wakabayashi, Ihe Muslim World and Japan. 
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i with Japanese "pe triots,! leading to subversive movements 
among Muslims in Russia of. .suca a nature that he was 

A eventually forced. to flee. ‘the country for Jjàpah. . There he 
) was welcomed, apparently. in Desember 1908, by members of - 
the Black Dragon Sóciety,. In the summer of 1909 he seems - 
to have left Japan, and he‘later succeeded-in returning to. 
Russia, where he remained until the Russian Revolution. He 
then fled again, this time to Turkey, which he in turn left 
upon the outbreax of the Turkish revolution. In 1933 he 
reappeared in Japan, and has since remained there, though in 
1938 he was described a5 being'in his nineties,l 


In addition to the signature of Ibrahim himself, those 
of eight Japanese, some of them very prominent: "patriots," 
are attached to the pact as follows: eed 18 


(1) Toyama.Mitsuru (born 1855; still living); Chief 
atron of the Black Dragon Society since its very inception 
though never its formal head’, and undoubtedly still the 

most powerful single secret society figure'in Japan. For 
decades his name has been associated with the concept of 
"Greater Asianism" and he was given support to Japanese 

è "patriotic" activities affecting many Asiatic countries. In 

Ü Japan itself he has undoubtedly been responsible for many 

E political assassinations. Qe y o 


HO (2) Znukai Tsuyoki (1855-1932): One of the closest 
| associates of Toyama, and like him, an erdent.proponent of 
"Greater Azianism." He has long taken a special interest 
in Muslim affairs.£/ His term as Premier of Japan, which 
began December 1931, was ended by assassination in May of 

the following year. x4 o E yen o l 


lj (3) Nakano Tsunetaro (1866-1928): The man who actually. 
| ^ wrote the Japanese text of the pact, He was long a worker 

| in Manchuria; was formerly associated with the Asiatic Justice 
Society (Ajiya Gi-kai), a group formed about 1909 for the 
promotion of relations with Muslims and Hindus; and has 3/. 
cherished hopes for an eventual unification of all Asia. 


. (4) Aoyagi Katsutoshi (1879-1934):. Army captain, and 
like the preceding he is described by Toa Senkaku, as being 
filled with a desire to bring about an awakening of all 

Asiatic peoples, having worked for the Maáhchurian and Mon- 
-golian independence movements.” o . 


l/ ` Concerning Ibrahim, see Wakabayashi, OD. cite, pp. 8-10. 
His chronology is variously reported in different sources, , 
| and it is possible that he may already have visited Japan 
before 1908, The dates here given are taken from Washio 
Yoshinao, Inukai Bokudo Den (Biography of Inukai Tsuyoki) 
(Tokyo, 1939), vol. 2, pp. 802-5. More information on 
Ibrahim will be found in the report parallel to this one 
dealing with Japanese Muslin activities.in the .US Re 


subject is to be found 


TE ted to this ; 
2/ `A whole section devote (see Bibliography) , 


in his biography by Washio Yoshinao 
(| Vol, 2, pp. 862-11. `. 


Ef Toa Senkaku, vol. 3, pp. 551-52. 


4/ Ibid., pp. 796-97. 
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NT (5) Ohara: Eukei (1865-1933): Lieutenant Colonel in 
) the army; active in the Sino-Japanese War of ‘1894-95; then 
served in Formosa, in the Chinese Revolution, and in Man- - 

churia. He died in Tsingtao in 1933, where he had gone one 

or two years earlier to organize a Chinese rebellion,l/ 

(6) Kawano Hironaka (1849-1923) : Long a member, and’ 

then preslàent, of the'Diet. As a fiery patriot he Was more 

than once imprisoned for his activities.2/ 


(7) Yamada Kinosuke (1859-1915): A well known jurist 
and member of the Diet. He was among those arrested in 
September 1905, when a mass meeting was held at Hiboya Park, 
Tokyo, to protes; the signing of the Portsmouth Treaty with 3 
Russia -- a treaty which to meny Japanese seemed too lenient. 


(8) Nakayama Yasuzo: Not otherwise identified. 


Although the above list of Japanese "patriots" who 
signed the ifuslim pact is a distinguished one, thecpact. 
should: be: considered more as a friendly gesture offered to 

) liuslims by the Black Dragon Society in token of its growing 
| interest in Islam, than as the inauguration of a radically 
new policy. 


E, The Black Dragon Society Sends Forth Its Minions 


. The signing of the lfuslim pact was speedily succeeded 
by renevr.i evidences of Black Dragon Society interest in 
Islam, In the three years following 1909 at.least five. 
picked men were sent bythe. sooicty on extonsive. tours of 
"investigation," which led-not only to China, but in one 

| case across much of Asia as far as the Near East: 


'(1) Kawamura Kyodo: The first travelerÉí/ is Kawamura 
Kyodo, who departed from Japan for Dairen to study conditions 
of Islam in China. From that port, his "studies" took him 
over the following itinerary: via Manchuria to Peiping, where 
| he became a líuslim; then through Mongolia and the Ordos region 
‘to Sinkiang; .as far as the Tarim Basin; from Sinkiang back 
to.Tsinghai, where he spent three months in the iluslim sacred 
center of Lin-hsia (Ho-chou); then via Lanchow to Sian, and 
from Sian southward to Changtu; from Chengtu to Yunnan and 

© then back again to Chungking; from Chungking down the Yangtze 
to Kiangsu; then to Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwangtung, where 
he finally ended his tour at Canton, - 


oM Toa Senkaku, vol. 3, pp. 140-41. 

2/ Ibid,, pp. 220-21. 
S/ Ibid., pp. 459-60, 

4/ Yang, op» cit. | : 2 
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"em During Kiwamura's sojcurn in North China, his under- 
' ground political activities were such as to result in his 
3 expulsion from that area by Ma Fu-hsiang, well known Chinese 
Muslim military leader who wes then Lieutenant-General of 
the Chinese army in Suiyuan.l/ This event can probably be 
i dated during the years 1921 or 1922. Even since 1937 there 
is evidence (See below Section I) to’ show-that Kawamura 
was then still active in Chinese .Muslim affairs, and it is 
probable that he continues to play an important part today. 


(2) Sakuma Teijiro: Sakuma, who apparently left Japan 
shortly after Kawamura, traveled through Manchuria to Outer 
Mongolia, and then via the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Sinkiang. 
There he spent some time studying the Kazaks, Tatars, Tungans 
and other Muslim groups, finally moving again westward as far 
as Turkey.2/ From Turkey he went to India, where he stayed 
for three years. He finally returned to Tokyo in 1930.2/ Be-. 
fore his latter event, however, he spent at least three very 
aa ae years in Shanghai, from 1925 to 1925 (See Section F 

CLOW). Ws 


. (3) Nami Hidenari: Nami's areas of investigation in-: 
cluded the no»;hwestern and northeastern provinces of China, 
where he operated under the Chinese pseudonym of Ma Ch'eng- 
lung. His special aim is ssid to have been the creation of 
an autonomous Muslim state (an.aim which has reappeared fre- 
quently in Japanese statements during the past five years). 
In Mukden he formed a branch of the Black Dragon Society, 
but his riission,. for some unexplained reason, seems to have 
come to nothing.l/ di. 


(+) Wakabayashi Kyuman: Wakabayashi Kyuman (born 1891) 
was a graduate of the Military Staff College in Tokyo, and a. 
younger brother of the more famous Wakabayashi Nakabe, author 
of The Muslim World and. Japan. The latter, who in his book 
acknowledges toth Toyama Mitsuru and Uchida Ryohei (formal 
head of the Black Dragon Society until his death in 1938) as 
his "superiors," seems himself to have played a considerable 
part in the formulation of Japanese policy toward the Muslim 
world as a whole. In 1914, he sent his brother, Kyuman, to 
China. There Kyuman worked for a certain Yamamoto Yukichi, 
vho operated & variety shop in Changsha. Kyuman's duties 
were to peddls Yamamoto's goods throughout Hunan, Hupeh, ©- 
Szechwan, and Yunnan. He thus had excellent opportunity to 
perform the task for which he had'been sent to China: namely, 
to study the Muslims and forge bonds of friendship with them. 
In 1921 he took over management of & branch of Yamamoto's firm 
in Ch'ang-te, an important town west of Tung-t'ing Lake in TUE 


1 ce Y ik's "Japan's Inter- 
. l/ See Yang Ohing-chih's earlier article, “Japan's 
national Islemic Conspiracy," in the Ta Kung.Pao of 9-11 | 
November 1940. Ma Fu-hsing, born 1876 in Kansu, was the 
father of Ma Hung-k'uei, present governor of Ningsia. 
2/ Yang Ching-chih, in Ta Kung Pao of 9 March 1942. 
 3/ Ibid., 9-11 November 1240. 
4/ Ibid., 9 March 1942. 
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Honan. This was a period of strong anti-Japanese feeling 
in this part of Ohina. Nevertheless, Kyuman had by now 
"succeeded 1n gaining considereble trust among Chinese 


Muslims. On 14 April 1923, however, he died of dysentery 
in Changsha,l i 


(5) Tanaka Ipnei:2/ Wakabayashi Nakabe's closest 
associate In stImulating Japanio fe lems program seems to 
have been Tanaka Iopei. Born in Tokyo in 1882, he specialized 
in Chinese during his school years, and went to North China 
immediately after his graduation in 1902. During the Russo- 
Tapanese War (1904-05) he served.&s combined translator and 
spy in North China and Manchuvia. During his stay in China 
he became & specialist on Confucianism, and is said to have : 
climbed the sacred mountain of T'ai Shan, near the birth- 
place of Confucius in Shantunz, no less than ten times. He 
is also admiringly described vy Wakabayashi as "a deep 
scholar of both Shinto and Buidhism" who labored his entire 
life for "the acministration of East Asia" and who was "a 
noble soldier of our glorious empire." 


Teraka's life is typical of the intellectual 
versatility o? Japanese of his stamp. In 1917 Wakabayashi 
Nakabe, having sent his brother to Changsha three years be- 
fore, went himself to Tsingtao’ on the behest of his superiors, 
Toyama Mitsuru and Uchida Ryohei. There he had long talks 
with Tanaka on the’ importance of Islam in any program for pan- 
Asiatic expansion, and was delighted to find an eager listener, 
In the same year, according to Wakabayashi, Tanaka himself 
became a Muslim. If so, however, this was merely a provisional 
confirmation, for it was only in 19235 that Tanaka entered a 
mosque iu Tsinan, Shantung, for study, and not until the next 
year thas he wa3 formally admitted to the faith by the Mullah 
Ts'ao Feng-lin. , l ' 


Foilowing this event, Tanaka visited his co-religionists 
in Peiping, Tientsin, and Kalgan., In May 1924, he joined a 
group of Chinese Muslim pilgrims who were bound for Mecca, and 
thus became the second Japanese ever to have reached that 
sacred city. On his return in 1925, he visited the Muslims of 
Manchuria, and then began to teach in the Dai to Bunka Gakuin 
(Academy of Great Eastern Learning). 


. After this year, Tanaka fades from the China picture. 


“He wrote severel tracts concerning Islam, however, including 


a book, Fui-kyo to Dai Ajiya Shui (Islam and Great Asianism) 
and an article, "Islam in China and the movement for Amalga- 
mation of the Five Religions,"3/ In 1955, having fallen a 


. Victim to cancer of the stomach, he determined to see Mecca 


once more before he died. With the support of his old 
friend, Wakabayashi Nakabe, he left in November of that 
year for the Near East, this time accompanied by several 
Other Japanese. At Mecca on 27 March 1934, he received the 
Signal honor of a personal iaterview with King Ibn Saud 
(ibn-Sa'ud) himself. Then he returned to Japan, where he 


l/ Most of the above facts are taken from Wakabayashi - 


_Kyuman's biography in Toa Senkaku, vol. 3, p. TTT. 


2/ The information here given is derived from Tanaka's 
biography in Toa Senkaku, vol. 3, pP. 261-4, supplemented — 
by Wakabayashi, Muslim World and Japan, pp. 2-7. , 


3/ Published in Nikka Gahuho, 19 (1931), pp. 19-32. 
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dated 25 August 1923. 
—2/ on this point, see the Oriente Moderno, March 1936, p. 117. ` 
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died on 15 September of the same year. .His funeral was 
held according to Islamic rites, and its chief officiator 
was that same Ibrahim who in 2909 had instigated the sign- 


ing of the Muslim pact by Toyama Mitsuru and other notables 
in Japanese secret societies, i; 


F. The Society of Light in Shanghai, 1923-25 


Heretofore Japanese activities among Muslims in China 
seem to have been largely confined to making "investigations 
and "contacts", About the year 1925, however, the first 
important Japanese-sponsored Islamic organization was created 
in Shanghai. It was specifically designed to arouse Chinese 
Muslims from their age-old lethargy and to unite them ina . 
great pan-Islamic movement. It was known as the Society of 
Light (in Japanese: Kisha; in Chinese, Rona wa) Le 


A The founcer of this organization was that same Sakuma 
Teijiro who at some period after 1909 had been sent out by 


the Black Dragor Society to study Islam in China, Sinkiang, 


and the Near Ecst. Sakuma had been deeply impressed on his 
travels by the possibilities of the pan-Islamic movement. 

He had a@rvived in Shanghai strongly convinced that the 
political and economic status of Muslims in China could be 
improved only if they were given educational and cultural 
opportunities, The Light Society was founded for this. pur- 
pose and was ultimately to be enlarged until it had branches 
in all major cities óf China. It was to be operated very 
much alons; the lines of the YMCA, and in conjunction with it 
vere planned libraries, schools, printing presses, and 


. hospitals, all serving as means for social intercourse and 


education for^Cninese Muslims. 


To establish the Light Society, Sakuma succeeded in 
obtaining support from tne following persons: (1) Matsuoka 
Yosuke (born 1830), a diplomat and ardent chauvinist, most 
of whose life has been spent in Manchuria. He was president 
of the South Manchuria Railwey from 1935 until his retirement 
in 1939, and became Japanese foreign minister in 1941. He 
is best known in the West, however, for his farewell speech, 
delivered at Geneva when Japan resigned from the League of . ` 
Nations in 1932. Besides his support of the Light Society 
he has since been known in other ways in the Muslim world 
as a friend of Islam, who on at least one occasion has 2/ 
given money for the building of mosques in Mukden and Dairen. 
(2) Miyata Shinichi, one of those "five men of the Yangtze" 
vho are described above under Section B, and in 1925 was 


operating his Marine Company in Shanghai, (5) Qurban Ali 


also known as Kurbangali, or, in Russian writings, as 
Kurbangaliev), a Russian Turk who fled after the Russian 
Revolution to J&pan,. where he did much to organize the Muslim 


-l/ Most of our information. on: this society is derived from a 
. fifty-four page pamphlet written in Japanese by Sakuma himself, 


and entitled Shina Fui-kyoto no Kakyo oyobi Genzai to Kosha,no 
Zenshin Undo (Chinese Muslims, Past and Present, and the For- 


. ward Movement of the Light Society). Sections 13, 17-18, -22, 


and 26-27, together with the preface, describe the aims of the 
Light oelet. which apparently had been founded only shortly 
before the appearance of the pamphlet, the preface to which is 
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^ progressive journal o s ne 
issued."l/ he name of its editor is given as "I.T. Sakuma, 


 &roused strong oppositio 
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movement. He plays an important part in the history of 
Japanese-Islamic relations in the USSR and is described at 
length in the report dealing with that. subject. (4) Yamaoka, 
Kotaro, referreü to by Sakuma as "my.Muslim colleague, and 
m i adea: a to have visited Mecca, in. 1909. 

uoka Shinichiro of .the Foreign Office; a medical 
doctor, (6) Hayiml, of Shanghai; (7) a certain "head of 
investigation," Sada; and (8) & Chinese, Chang Tzu-wen. 


Sakuma's Light Society was more than an organ for, 
true believers of the faith alone. In conjunction with it 
he states that a club was being formed at Shanghai to which 
all persons, unbelievers as:well as believers, were welcome 
as long as they showed sympathy for Islam. This club was 
to be centered around Ma Liang, future puppet governor of 
Shantung under Japanese occupation after 1937 (see above, 
Part IV, Section E); Ma T'ung, who was Commercial Attache^ 
in the Bureau.for Foreign Affairs for Kiangsu; and Ha Shao- 
fu, otherwise unknown. c 


Most. remarkable in Sakuma's program, however, was the 


part to te plaved in it by Japan. He argued that since 


Japan‘haa failed in her attempt to "Japanize" Korea and ` 
Formosa, it was useless to expect that the religions indige- 
nous to Japan could be readily propagated in China. There- 
fore, China should bring Islam to Japan! This was to be one 
of the most important functions of the Light Society. "The 
Light Society wishes to evangelize Japan, and is putting all 
its weight bekind the movement to construct an actual mosque 
in Japan." Chinese Muslim students, too, should be sent by 
the Society tc Japan to. haszen the spread of: the faith. 


Sakuma envisaged many benefits resulting from such a 
program. It would strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
trade between the two countries.. The integration of Japan 
into a great van-Islamic movement, moreover, would enable . 
her to check German and Russian penetration into the Islamic 


world; would orevent the entry of Communism into Japan proper - 


and would pernit Japan herself to extend her economic con- ., 
tacts fa» beyond China to Central Asia, Russia, and even as KS 
far as the countries of the Near East. l 


' It may thus be seen that Sakuma's program was one 
which looked toward the organization of Muslims in China as 
only the first step in the creation of a great pan-Islamic 
union in which J&pan would form the keystone. As an organ 
‘for this program, he founded a bilingual English-Chinese 
periodical known as the Asiatic Weekly (Ta-ya Chou-pao). 

In 1925 this periodical seems to have been followed by or 
changed into the Light of Islam (Mu-kuang Pan-yüeh-k'an). 
This magazine, which was illustrated, contained articles in 


Chinese, Japanese, and English. It is described as "a 
f which at least three numbers were 


which is the way Sakuma Teijiro seems to have “been known in. 
English speaking circles. Sakuma wrote articles in his 
und the Chinese pen name. of Tso Tung-shan, in 
which he attacked the Chinese government and tried to incite 


the Muslims of China to seize political power. yi writings 
n from Shanghai Muslims. o 


1/ Lowenthal; Religious Periodical Press in China, p. 240. 


2/ Yang, in the Ta Kung Pao of 9 March 1952. 
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Whether this oppositicn had a damaging effect upon 
the Society of Light is not known, but its peridocal seems 
to have stopped publication after 1925, and the society it- 
self apparently disintegrated, By 1930 Sakuma had returned 
to Tokyo. In 1935 the following small notice appeared in: 

Mr. I. T. Sakuma of Tokyo 
has published in the Japanese language a book on "The is 
History of Islam in Japan! and has formed the 'Culture 
Association of Japan.! Mr. Sakuma for many years past has 
done good service to Islam ir China and Japan,"l 


G. A Japanese Islamic Publication in Peiping, 1927-29, 


On 15 May 1927, the Society for the Investigation of 
Islam (Hui-chiao Yen-chiu Hui) began publication in Peiping 
of a Japanese-language monthiy, called Islam (Fui-kyo). The 
last known issue of this journal is dated December 1929: 
(vol. 2, no. 8). "This journal of some 40 pages was well 


printed and used Comparativeiy high-grade paper. The con- 


tents covered the various sociological phases of Islam in 
China. Each issue contained also a news column and a 
biographical section. In the latter, the life of historical 
and living Moslem leaders was recounted ,"2 


- Unfortunately, as no copies of this journal are 
available in the United States, nothing is known as to the | , 
personnel of its Supporting organization, which is described 
as follows: ais 


"The purpose of the Hui Chiao Yen Chiu Hui was 
to study Mohammedah' problems in China, as Moslem in- 
fluence is ¢onsidered to be very high. This society 
had its seat-in Peiping, but also accepted members 
frcm other cities. Everybody interested in.the aims 
of the society was asked to join. The monthly fee 
amounted to 50 cents which included the subscription 
rate for the periodical and for occasional pamphlets. 
It also entitled the members to attend lectures which 
were held in the scope of the. society. Naturally the.. 
use of the Japanese language to a great extent limited `~ 
the circle of readers, because only few people are able 
to read and speak the language."3 


H. Riots in Tientsin and an Imperial Kidnapping, 1921. 


Japanese interest in Chinese Islam took & much more 


Sinister turn after 1931. The "Mukden Incident" of 


18 September 1931, and the subsequent creation of the puppet 
. State of "Manchukuo," for the first time placed considerable 


numbers cf Chirese Muslims under direct Japanese rule. At 
the same time it exposed even larger numbers of Muslims . 
living in North China proper to increasing Japanese political.. 
and military pressure. CE" 


l/ Islam (Engiish fortnightly of Lahore), 22 December 1955, 
DP. 5. In the preparation of this report it has not been 

Possible to consult either this book or & number of articles 
written by Sakuma during the 1930's, one of which -- dealing ` 


“with Islam in China.and Sinkiang -- appeared as late as 1938, 


one . Y 
2/ Löwenthal, op. cit.,.p. 259. 


3 Ibid. 
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T On the night of 8 November 1931, less than two months 
$ after the Mukden Incident, .a mob of some 1,800 plain-clothes 
men suddenly surged from the Japanese Concession' in Tientsin 
and started a march upon the Chinese Bureau of Public Safety 
in the Chinese City, This surprise attack was dispersed by 
the Chinese authorities, but for several nights thereafter 
there was rioting in Tientsin and in the suburbs, and on 
the night of 26 November a new outburst flared up which vas 
. finally suppressed only several days later.l/ i 7 


This attempted coup d'état is generally known to 
have been of Japanese origin. It was said at the time that 
its object was to take P'u-yi; last scion of the. defunct 
Citing dynasty, out of his retirement in Tientsin and place 
him once more upon the dragon throne of his ancestors, in 
Peiping. Although the plot failed, it is nevertheless a 
fact that during the disturbances of 8 November, P'u-yi vas 
smuggled cut of Tientsin and reappeared several days later 
in Mukden, where he had been escorted to "safety." As all 
the world knovs, he was subsequently placed upon a throne of - 
special Japanese manufacture to become ostensible ruler of 
"Manchukus ." 


y WP — 


Prime agent in the Tientsin riots was Li Chi-ch'un, 

i./ a man described in an article of 1936 as a Muslim general 
of fifty, a native of Honan, and a man who for years had 
followed a military career ir Sinkiang, but had then served 
under Marshal Wu P'ei-fu until the latter's downfall, since 
which tine he had lived in "retirement" in Dairen.2/ The 
North China Sta» of 11 Novemter 1931, describing the 

. Tientsin affair, states that the Chairman of Hopei province 
had "offered a reward of $3,000 for the arrest of Li Chi- 
ch'un, the gang leader of the plain-clothes men, and $1,500 
for the dead body." This inducement failed to lead to his 
apprehension, and on 15 November it was announced that he 
had gone into hiding. One explanation as to why the Tientsin 
riots failed of their complete purpose is that the Japanese 
had purposely made use of Li Chi'ch'un, hoping thereby to 
gain local Muslim support fo» the uprising, but that the 
Muslims had revealed. the who.e plot beforehand to the Chinese 


"n authorities. 
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I. Revival of Islam under Javanese Auspices in Manchuria, 
See 37 


: After the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, a great ` 
"revival" of Islamic interes; occurred in that area. It 
Will be remembered that in 1225 Matsuoka Yosuke, who later 
became president of the Souta Manchuria Railway, had given 
Support to the Light Society in Shanghai. The South Man- 
Churian Railway, as well as the Kwantung Army, had long 


l/ See the Peiping Leader and Tientsin North China Star " 
| Of this period for accounts of the trouble. 


2/ See the Peiping Leader of 16 November 1931. 
3/ Oriente Moderno 16 (1956), p. BE. 


4/ Yang Ching-chih in Ta Kung Pao, 10 March 1942, 
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conducted Islamic research, resulting in the estimates. of 
Chinese Muslim population made by Omura’ Hajime in 1921 and 
Dazai Matsusaburo in 1925, which are cited at the beginning 
of this report, Research by these bodies is said to have 
laid special emphasis upon the collecting of information 
regarding the Muslim leaders who had formerly worked for 
northern Chinese warlords. | ; i 


It was not until July 1922, however, that the 
Japanese created an Islamic League (I-ssu-lan Hsieh-hui) 
in Hsinking, This League has operated under the aegis of 
the Concordia Society, a Manchukuo organ formed soon after 
the establishment of the state itself to deal with all' 
kinds of "cultural" activities.2/ The League has maintained 
166 branches in Manchuria, with a total membership of 15,000 
Muslims, and every ten days has issued a periodical called 
Islam (I-ssu-lan), Its founder is said to be Kawamura 
Kyodo -- that same Kawamura who some decades earlier had been 
sent out by the Black Dragon Society to study the Chinese 
Muslims .3/ The League presumably was established by the 
Japanese as a means for uniting and thus better controlling 
Chinese Muslims in Manchuria. ` 


' Soon after the founding of the Islamic League, and 
probably in the same year an educational organization known 
as the Institute for Islamic Culture (Hui-chiao Wen-hua 


` Hsueh-yuan) was created in Dairen.4/ The head of the 

. Institute is Chang Te-ch'un, who is described by Sakuma in 

‘ his pamphlet of 1925 as having then been Mullah of the North 
` Mosque. in Mukden ,5/ and who during the past few years has 


been a leader of the (Japanese-sponsored) Muslim mosque and 
school movement in Manchukuo. In 1938 he was an official 


delegate from Manchukuo to the dedication of the new mosque 


in Tokyo which took place on 12 May of that year.&/ The 
institute which he heads began its existence by accepting ~., 
some eighty ocd Muslims for the study of Islamic culture, 
and by 1942 is said to have graduated two classes, together 
totaling over one hundred persons. 


 1/ Yang Ching-chih, op. cit. 


2/ Ibid. 


3/  Kasama Akio, Followers of Islam, p. 120. Kasama's state- 
ment is confirmed by an item from an unidentified North China 


"Chinese newspaper, which is reproduced in J.J. Brandt, Modern 


Newspaper Chinese (Peiping, ?nd ed. 1935), p. 57. 
4/ Yang Ching-chih, Ta Kung Pao of 15 March 1942. 


5/ Sakuma, Chinese Muslims, Past and Present, etc., sec. 18.. 


 6/ Kasama, op. cit., p. 120. 


7/ Yang Ching-chih, Ta Kung Pao of 15 March 1942. 
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| At least two Islamic periodicals have been established 
| in Manchuria since Japanese occupation: the Hui-kuang Yueh- 
A k'en (Muslim Light Monthly), about which nothing is known 
except that it began publication in Hsinking in 1934 under the 
editorship of Han Kuchou,l/ and the Hsing-shih Pao Yueh-k!an 
(The Awakening), a monthly which E in Mukden for the 
first time on l June 1937.2/ Concerning The Avakening we are 
told by Lowenthal: "Apparently it is the continuation of a 
journal which was established .... under the same title in 
1925. This illustrated periodical consists of a sheet the i 
size of a newspaper, It is devoted to the propagation of " 
religion, and is non-political in character. It reports 
largely on Mohammedan activities in Japan and is distributed 
free of charge among Mohammedans." The fact that this journal 
supplanted (perhaps forcibly) an earlier one of the same: 
title, that it is distributed free of charge, and that it 
gives news on Islamic activities in Japan, indicates it to be 
an organ for Japanese propaganda among Muslims of Manchuria. 
Therefore, the assertion that it "is non-political in 
character" is open to question. i 


! The various above-mentioned activities provide con- 
f vincing evidence of the extent of Japanese interest in Islam 
9 in Manchuria since 1932. In 1935 they were climaxed by the 
conversion to Islam of a memper of the imperial "ruling" 
» family of Manchukuo. This was His Highness.P'u-kuang, & 
younger cousin of P'u-yi, the "Emperor" of Manchukuo. The 
report of P'u-kuang's conversion, which appeared in 1925 in 
the Cairo weekly al-Fath, gives him the Muslim name of Ali, 
and states that his conversion resulted from a long interest 
in Islam dating back to the days when he still lived in 
Peiping.J, So 4 


i 
f 
f 


; In 1934, P'u kuang's wife, nec Huang Yung-ni had been 
referred to in connection with Islam. Thus the Afghan 
periodical Kabul, under date of 22 March 1955, has & photo- 
graph of A'ishah Begum (whom it describes as being the wife 
of P'u-kuang), which shows her holding in her hand a copy 
of the Koran. ‘The-accompanying text: states that on 30 August 
-1934 the Institute for Studies in the Sphere of Islam (a 
Japanese organization founded in Tokyo on 27 January 1925) 
hold a meeting in Tokyo at which it inaugurated a program 

. for the wide-spread: distribution of the Koran in Japan and 

Surrounding areas. P'u-kuang's wife, it adds, was among the 
first to receive a copy of that holy book. It also mentions 
a certain Jan Ju-en of Mukden (Muslim name: Abu Bekr Akhond) 
as having attended the same meeting. i 


l Since 1935, P'u-kuang and his wife have piyed an 
important part in Japanese Islamic affairs. When the newly: 
built mosque in Tokyo was dedicated.on le May 1938, they 
were prominent among the delegates of many countries who 


th See list of periodicals given in the Manshu Nenkan 
Manchukuo Yearbook) of 1940, p. 395. ` 


2/ Lowenthal, op. cit., p. 240. 


Eri See Oriente Moderno 1935, p. 202, which Buts LZE 8 the 
report in &l-Fath, and which incorrectly refers to P'u-kuang . 


—— ee 


as a nephew rather than a younger cousin of P'u-yi. 


À/ Ibid. 
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attended that ceremony. P'u-kuang, in fact, is reported to 
have made a speech at the time in which he stated that it 

was the deep Japanese regard for Islam that had induced him 

to become a Muslim, and that every year saw more and more 
people of Manchukuo who were Going likewise.l/ Thus, although 
the Japanese Emperor himself has not. yet become a Muslim 
(despite frequent rumors to this effect in various Near Eastern 
Islamic publications), the Japanese can at least point with 
pride to the younger cousin of the "Emperor" of Manchukuo, as 


concrete evidence of the deep regard for Islam entertained in 
the Japanese Empire. 


Between 1932 and 1937 other Islamic events took place 
in Manchuria, but these have little connection with Chinese 
Islam proper, ard are primarily concerned with those Turkic 
and Tatar groups which the Japanese have attempted to use in 
their activities against the Soviet Union. These events are 
therefore not described here, but will be found discussed in 
the report parallel to this, which deals with the USSR. 


uf Yang Ching-chih, in Ta Kung Pao of 9-11 November 1940. 
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APPENDIX B, 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT IN CENTRAL ASIA 


a, Sinkiang: The Asiatic Cross Roads 


The position of Sinkiang vis-à-vis Japan has been a some- 
het pata solated from ps the one hand, it is, save for Tibet, 
de "Cp apan of ail the regions constitutin 

greater China, On the other hand, ii E 

the populatión is overwhelmingly i eigo es peus En 
cent) Muslim, and therefore it forms e logical Papel point for 
Taypnspe Interest in Islam, There are other reasons, too, why 
Japan shoulà show considerable .concern over what hapoens E 
Sinklang. |  hnapt 


Sinkiang! s present significance in Asiatic politics stems 
only in small degree out of the international role played bv its 
own population or the value of its natural resources (which 
though largely undeveloped, may some day prove considerable). It 
arises primarily from Sinkiang's position as the Central Asiatic 
crossroads between three large powers: Russia to the north and’ 
northvest, Britain (via India and Afghanistan) to the southwest, 
and China to the east, Intrigues and political rivalries between 


these three countries have been frequent since the latter decades . 
of the nineteenth century, 


Chinese first established political control over Sinkiang 
. in the second century B.C. Since then, however, the extent of 
their control has fluctuated with the internal political strength 
or weakness of China itself, Even today the Chinese form only 
a very smail proportion of the total (predominantly Turki) popu- 
lation of Sinkiang, and have succeeded in maintaining political 
control more tàrough skillful balancing of one local group a- 
gainst another, than through strength of arms. In recent dec- 
ades they have been forced to apply a similar "balancing" policy 
toward certain outside countries which have cast covetous eyes 


on Sinkiang. 


After the suppression in 1877 of the formidable Muslim 
rebellion of Yakub Caja! Qub) Beg, the Chinese succeeded in 
restoring sovereignty throuzhout the province, and more recently 
uncer the firm ‘administration of Yang Tseng-hsin (governor of 
Sinkiang, 1912-28), the province enjoyed a peace and relative 

prosperity in striking contrast to the recurrent civil ee 
then afflicting China proper. ` Yang's assassination in a M, à: 
however, abruptly brought this period to a edi and m oca 
a complex series of disturtances. Even before tang B E um 
there vere certain economic factors at work which We d cm 

to ! I : " A "n n 
iag Ae oe ps steady improvement began in the uun aaa 
. ticns between Sinkiang and Russia kestan, eee gy ee 

j 3 2. 

al i ee ee Agnr between Sinkiang gpa, tan 

Soviet Union, This alignme as greatly for there’ "cs ie 

pletion of the Sovie u iberiar Railroad v^ , of nd 

1934. moreover it wes eccompanied by 8 PUE EM e degree 
"Soviet political 4nfluence in Sinkiang 88 Wette 
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Om T duly 1928 Sinkiang!'s long quiet was broken by tho 
assassination of its governor, Yang T'seng-hsin. In the complex 
gorios of ovents which followod Sovlet Russians, White Russians, 
British, Japanese, Chinese, and various local Musli groups '(Turki, 
Tungans, and others) all playod a confusing part.l/ The role of 
Japan in those evonts seems to have been far from negligible, 


Following Yang's assassination his position of governor | 
devolved upon Chin Shu-jon, an ALa cas who is batif ated 
to have been the chief instigator of the assassination. Dis- 
'contont speedily followed. In 1.931 the Turki in Hami, eastern 
sinklang, broke irto open revol and appealed for help to their 
co-religionist in Kansu, the Tungan general Ma Chung-ying. The 
latter, a native cf the Muslim senter of Ho-chou, Kansu, where he 
was born in 1909, had entered military service,at the age of fif- 
tecn, and at sever.teen had become a colonel in Ma Pu-fang's Muslim 
army in Tsinghai. About this time a relative of Ma Chung-ying l 
(some say his father) suffered unjust execution from Chinése troops 
led by the "Christian General," Peng Yu-hsiang, and Ma himself im- 
mediately took to the hills in a war of revenge against all Chinese, 
He succecded in. organizing à formidable force, which from 1928 l 
onward ravaged auc plundered parts of Tsinghai, Kansu, and Ningsia, 
Despite his south (he was then barely twenty), Ma seems to have 
been already fired with the dream of creating for himself a great 
Islamic empire in Central Asia. He welcomed, therefore, the ap- 
peal made to him in 1931 by the revolting Turki of Hami, and in 
; the summer of that year marched from Kansu into Sinkiang to their 
aid. E : 


lia succeeded in conquering part of eastern.Sinkiang, but 
,. was finally defeated at Hami by the Chinese authorities, aided by 
White Russian troops. Early in 1922, therefore, he withdrew to 
Kansu, wher^ he remained quietly for a whole year. In January 
1958, however, the Turki rebels in Sinkiang besieged Tihua (Urumchi). 
the provincial capital, Although they were finally beaten off, 
wide internal discontent had by now been generated against Gov- 
ernor Chin Shu-jea because of his corrupt administration. As a 
result, on 12 April 1933, he was ousted from his position by a 
joint coup d'état engineered by the Chinese and White Russian 
troops under his direction, and forced to flee to the Soviet Union. 
His successor was a Manchurian, Sheng Shih-ts'ai, who had been one 
of those Chinese "volunteers" fighting the Japanese in Manchuria 
in 1951 and 1932, and.had been a staff officer at Generalissimo 
Chiang Xai-shek's headquarters. In May 1953, Ma Chung-ying reen- 
| tered the fray from Kansu, and soon had made himself master of 

much of Sinkiang, save for the extreme northern portion. 


Meanwhile, in the same month, a new and serious Muslim rebel- 
lion broke out in the far west, at Kashgar. This rebellion was in 
the beginning :oint Turki and Tungan movement to oust the local 

F a ee a "thi b complished, how- 
hinese authorities. No sooner had this end been accompli : 
ever, than the Tirki and Tungans themselves came to blows, The 


m » f i into the New Town 
Tuncans, as a result, were forced to withdraw ; 


| of Rash iles from | BE : 
fossi seri d of siege by the Turki. The recta d Rn 
Part, had by September 1935 organized a formal movement lor e 


St tS 


"isprban heads") form the bulk of 
are Moslims of mixed Chinese ` 
e, and, unlike the Turki, 
They are found not only in 
rthwest'of China 


¥ Turki (known to the Chinese as " 
le. population of Sinkiang. ' Tungans 
non-Chinese stock, who E | 
-° Considerably sinified. in culture. 
kang, but = Pre Targo- mubara, LH, Hre T 
| ^9Per (Kansu, Tsinghai, Ningsia, ete.) . 
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creation of sn autonomous Muslim state in southwest Sinkian 

This movement was said to be under the leadérship of a wealthy 

Kashgar merchant, Sabit Damulla- (also referred to as Savit’ 

Domula), who was in turn the protege of the Amir of Khotan,, 

a city southeast of Kashgar and not very far from the Indian 

porder, Persistent. reports from Soviet, and also Chinese sources 

cat the end of 1933 and the first half of 1924 insisted that Pg 

anti-Kemalist Turks were being invited from both India end Japan 

to populate the new state, end that the British were the real 

instigators of the whole movement, Evidence of the part played 

py the Japanese will be offered later, 2: ° 
The Kashgar indépendence regime was of short duration, 

for in February 1934, Tungan troops (nominally belonging to 

Ma Chung-ying's forces) attacked Kashgar, rescued their fellow 

Tungans frem their siege in the New Town, end brought the 

Turki independenoe government to an end.” 


While these various developments were taking place in 
Kashgar, Sheng Shih-ts'ai was rellying his forces against Ma 
Chung-ying. Using Chinese, White Russian, and (aécording to some 
reoorts) even Soviet troops, and liberally equipped with Soviet 
supplies, ^e waged war with Ma during the last months of 1955 
j and early part of 1954, In mid-March cf 1954 Ma was driven 
from his strongholds in eastern Sinkiang. On 12 April a Tass 
^ report from Moscow stated that Ma had fled to Kashgar, where 
fighting was reported to have broken out between his forces and 
those Tungans whc already. two months earlier had taken control 
of the. city. On 10 July, it was reported, also by Tass, that Ma 
had unexpectedly fled across the border into Soviet Russia at 
Irkeshtan, west of Kashgar .=/ And finally, on 7 August 1954, 
Sheng Snin-ts'ai!s forces are said to have- occupied Kashgar, 
bringing ail rewellion throughout the province temporarily to 
an end, 


“Since that time Ms Chung-ying has remained, in all proba- 
bility, a prisoner somewhere within the Soviet Union, though 
unsubstantial rumors have at various times appeared, reporting 
his secret return to Sinkiang ór Kansu or even that he was in 
Shanghai or Tientsin. Unless, as seems unlikely, one of these 
reports may some day suddenly become real, his hopes of creating 


m ə Muslim empire in Central Asia are probably forever dashed. 

) Meanwhile, after nis flight to Russia, his Tungan followers, 

) ^ under the leadershio of one of his relatives, Ma Ho-san, 

J ^ evecuated Kashgar and proceeded southeast to Khotan. There they 


were permitted by Sheng Shih-ts'ai for some years to maintain 
‘a virtually independent regime -- 8 regime which Sheng sup- 
pressed, however, following the outbreak of renewed dis- 
turbances in 1957. 


Meanwhile, Kashgar wes being governed on behalf of Sheng 
‘by a triumvirate consisting of two Chinese and a Turki. The 
latter, a certain General Mahmud, had commanded the Turki l 
troops that had been attached to Sheng Shih-ts'ai's forces when . 3 
. they occupied Kashgar’ in August 1954. He was known as a fervent 
Muslim, end "was leader of the Turki population of Kashgar i 
and at the same time an opponent of the Red Russians ang their 
Chinese henchmen, who. were all on the side of Urumchi ,"2/ 


a $ * 


1/ For these various reports, see the’ China Weekly Review, 21 
April 1934, ppe 286, 287; 2l July 1934, o. 298; 18 August, 1934, 


s p.455, ; à ; 
3 B Sven Hedin, The Silk Road (New York, 1938), ps 500. 
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For some time this triumvirate ru 

ME le to 
have o erated with reasonable atis ncc, CIR VH colon of 
1937, aneron, the initial spark of unrest was touched off ' 
when General Mahmud was summoned by the provincial authorities 
to appear at Tiliwa, the capital, Instead of complying, he 
fled in the direction of India, where by 2 June he was reported 
to have reached Srinagar and to be contemplating a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, "eanvhlle, his Turki troops seem to have left Kashgar 
secretly simultaneously with his own flight, and to have marched 
toward Yarkand, situated roughly midway between Kashgar and 
Kiotan, Outside Yarkand they were met by General hahmud, who 
handed over his command to one or two of his right-hand men, be- 
fore continuing his flight tc India, i ibus 


Thereafter, the Tungans at Khotan, under the leadership 
of Ma Ho-san, Seem in their turn to have awakened from their long 
quiet and to have united with the Turki for an attack on eo 
Yarkand. This was captured ty the joint forces after a stiff 
fight, and following this initial success, the Turki-Tungan 
troops reversed their steps towsrd Kashgar.. By 21 August 
1957 it was reported that they had not only captured the Old 
City at Kashger, but had marchéd onward’ to Aksu, some 250 
miles to tne novtheast, There, however, the rebels ran into 
their first serious difficulties, It is not clear exactly 
what happened, though Hedin=/ claims that Ma Hó-san's Tungans 
fell a prey to Soviet propaganda,’ At any rate, a split developed 
between the Tungans and the Turi, a8 a large number of the 
former went over to the’ side of the Sinkiang provincial govern- 
ment, As a consequence, the rebel hold on Yarkand and the Old 
City at Kashgar was broken, and by September 1957 Ma Ho-san had 
fled (like General Mahmud) to India, Thereafter the: rebellion 
was quickly suporessed with very little bloodshed, leaving the 
Sheng Shih-ts'ai regime (together with its Soviet advisers) 
.in compleve control of Sinklang.Z 


Since 1954, Sheng Shih-ts'ai has succeeded in maintaining 

‘an uneasy hold over the gre:ter part of the province, Out- 
wardly he has made repeated orotestations of loyalty to the 
Chinese Central. Government. It is difficult to’ evaluate the 
exact sincerity of these protestations, however, in view of 

the fact that, in order to hold his position, he has until 

very recently been compelled to follow the bidding of the 
Soviets, Russian influence in Sinkiang had been imménsely 
Strengtnened by the events wnich occurred since 1928, though 

the Soviets have repeatedly asserted that this influence extended 
‘only to the.Economic sphere and that they have refused, since 


i Op, cit., De 500, l l 
` 2/ The account of this rebellion hás been wholly derived k 
from Williams, Central Asian Revolt, pp. 85-7, 95-100, which 
in its turn dérives its information chiefly from Hedin, 

Bpa wit, and the London Times of 3 June, £l August, and .-. 
28 September 1937; also 5 January 1998. . fee ee 8 
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1934, to modale in matters concerning internal administration. }/ 


.or more years may be said to have four major aspects: (1) the 


(3) sporadic efforts on the part of Britain in southwestern 


activities of &aoan in Sinkiang, which have injected still 
‘a fourth disturbing influence, 


thus display an active interest in that area, is natural in view 


News from Sinkiang.since the second, half of 1942 has 
indicated a great increase in Chinese interest, both political 
and economic, in the province, Taking advantage of Soviet 
preoccupation with the wer in Europe, thé Chinese have moved 
pro-Chungking elements into the vrovince, wnile Soviet forces: 
have been withdrawn to Russia, Russian willingness to withdraw E 
at this time may be explained in'part by the fact that the 
Japanese designs in Sinkiang are, for the present at least, 
blocked.  morecver, while tho war lasts the USSR can look to * 
her allies, the Unite States and Great Britain, to prevent 
further Javenere encroachments in Central Asia, 


B, Japanese Activities in Sinkiang, 1888-1928, 


» Sinkiang international politics, during the past fifty 


forward push’ of Russian economic and political influence, on 
the one hand, which, though temborarily. checked by the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution, has since continued on an 
accelerated scale; (2) the efforts of China, on the other 
hand,. to ietoia political Sovereignty in Sinkiang, despite 
internal weakness and unfavorable geograohical factors; 


Sinkiang (principally around Kashgar) to maintain a sphere of 
influence there end to counter Russian power; and (4) political 


That Jaoan, despite her distance from Sinkiang, should 


of her long standing rivalry with Russia, and her conviction a 
that she ‘alone has a right to play a leading role in China N 


(C nrOper, It. is logical that Japan: should show alarm at. any 
` prospective growth in Russian power 


and should be vitally 
interested in creating a series of Japanese-dominated, or at 
least’ neutrelized, states along the outer reaches of China 
(including. Sinkiang) , to’serve as protective buffers against 
Russian penetration, Eecause the Japanese Islamic program in 
Sinkiang has thus been based on a somewhat different motivation : 
from that .in China proper, and because of the widely divergent 
social aad geograshical conditions in the two areas, the story 


.of Central Asia can best be treated here separately. 


l/: For.this Lrief politica sketch, see the China Weekly Review, 

op, cit. and passim during she years 1955-54; also Owen /' 
sttimore, Inner Asian Fronziers of China (New York, 1940), 

pb. 192-205; Sven.dedin, Biz Horse's Flight (London, 1936), - 

Introduction anā passim; Wilbur Burton, "Tug-of-War in Central 

Asia, I, Sinkiang, Center of Intrigue ," Asia, ‘September 1935, 

»p. 517-20; Eric Teichman, "Chinese Turkestan," Journal of the 

Royal Central Asian Society 25'(1956), pp. 561-65; and eod 

K. Maillart. Forbidden Journey, from Peking to Kashmir.(Lon on, | 
1937), pp. 210-21. Since the above account was written, we 


have. been permitted, through the kindness of the author, 


Herbert H. Williams, to consult an unpublished MS,, Central’ 


+ f m Uprisinzs in Sinkiang, 1928-1957, 
based Gnistiy on travellers’ Accounts (University of eas 
E.A. thesis May 1940). This, while far Vased Ed. es 
the political outline given above, confirms wha as 
Written there in all essential respects. 
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Although Japanesa activities in:Sinkian | 
> @ have become overt only 
during oe Past two decades, they have actually been under way 
for at vata sede Pal d years.. What first galvanized Japanese 
weiten 23 ea ha jua, om to have been news of the projected 
à ana- erian Rail y 
„bish wan tegun in 1891 road, actual construction on 


Already in the summer of 1887 a | | 
group of patriotic youn 
Japanese had created at Shanghai and Hankow an organization inem 
as the Rakuzen-do (Hall of Pleasurable Delights; Chinese name: 
Lo Shan T'ang and, branches were speedily established at Changsha, 


‘Chungking, and even Peiping. The ostensible purpose of this 


organization was to sell pharmaceutical goods, books, and mis- 
cellaneous wares throughout the Yangtze Valley. Its real aim, 
however, was to make careful investigation of conditions in all 
parts of China, and to send back reports to the homeland based 
on the information thus acquired. When the threat of Russia 
appeared on the horizon, this aim was enlarged .to include such 
"Investigation work" ag would help stop the southward, expansion 
of Russia from Siberia into Céntral and Eastern eet 


It was in 1888, that a member of the Rakuzen-do, the first 
of & succession of Japanese "investigators," pushed his way into 
thé reaches of Central Asia. Information on him.and later inves- 
tigators, as summarized in the following pages, is derived 
from the Black Dragon Society's publication, Toa Senkaku, to 
which the volume and page numoers cited after proper names refer. 


Ura Xeiichi (vol. l, pp. 383-394 and 549). Ura 
Keiichi, e former newspaperman in China, who is also described 
as having been an expert on military.matters since his student 
days, became a member of the Rakuzen-do in the autumn of 1887. He 
shared the xeneral sentiment of the other members that the 
southward expansion of. Russia should be checked, and conceived : 
thé idea of going to Ili in order to become advisor, if possible, 
to its then military governor, Liu Chin-t'ang.2/ While there, 
he hoped to carry out an eight-point program of investigation 
which.would include the ‘study of transport facilities.in Ili, 
Kashgar, Aksu, and other parts of Sinkiang; means by which 
Muslims, .Lamas, nomads, Chinese, and others in.Sinkian: might be 
used "for our purpose" ; the current state of agriculture,. 
sheep raising, and industry, and possibilities-regarding their 
future development; the.fiscal administration.of, Sinkiang; 
the strength of Russian military defenses bordering Sinkiang; 
Russian policy toward Uhina; and the strength. of the border 
defenses of India, Tibet, and Burma. From Ili, Ura hoped to 
penetrate into Siberia in orcer to learn more about the plans 
for the Trans-Siberian Railroad, _ 


On 18 June 1888, Ura, together with two compatriots, 
Kitamikado Matsujiro and Kawera Tsunojiro, left Hankow rer 
Lanchow, Kansu. All of them had grown pigtails and wore Chinese. 
dress, -At Lanchow they hoped to secure the aid of two other. . 
compatriots, Fujishima Takehiko and Oya Hanzaburo, who, equipped 
with a thousané yen worth of variety goods vought in Shanghai, 
had been planning to set up a shop (no ‘doubt a "ER er 
Rakuzen-do), in Lenchow. When the three arrived in Lanchow, 


E aku; 3 85; vol. S, 
if s Kaku, vol. l, pp. 343,544, 970, 385; " 
P HO Lbldpuphs of Arao Kiyoshi, founder of the Rakuzen-do),, 


c j lose to the border 
2/ Ilis position in northwestern Sinkiang, C | 
Of the Biogas Surkestan has made it long a center of Japanese 
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A Born 1883, Cf. Toa Senkaku, vole 5, pp. 391-2. 
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however, no such shop — RR a | í 
; i nd after vainly waiting 
thirty days for Fujishima and Oya to arrive, they were forced by 


lack of funds to return to Hankow, which they. reached in 


January 1889. Fujishima and Oya,’ mea 

i nwhile, had been delayed 
pend, Maey were robbed by pirates on the Han river en ante 
to Lanchow. They finally arrived in LancHow only three days 
after the departure of Ura and his two companies. 


On his return, Ura was severely criticized by other 
members of the Rakuzen-do for this vibe, S appe imidy on the 
ground that his Chinese was inadequate, 60 inadequate, in fact, 
that he was forced to write,in characters anything he wanted 
to say. Nevertheless, on 25 March 1889, he again set out 
from Hankow, this time accompanied by Fujishima. They took with 
them books and pharmaceutical supplies up the Han river, and. 
reached Sian in April, where they assumed the Chinese names of 
Sung Ssu-chai and Sung K'o-chi respectively. At the beginning 
of dune they continued westward toward Lanchow, arriving there 
in September. 


By now, however, they had run into serious financial 
difficulties, They had already spent over seventy taels on the 
trip 80 far, and there were only some fifty-five taels left. 

Hence it was decided that Ura should continue the journey to 

Ili alone, while Fujishima should return to Hankow, Fujishima re- 
turned safely :o Hankow in April 1890, but Ura was never heard 
from again. Members of the Rakuzen-do established a shrine in 
Shanghai cut of respect for his heroic memory. 


Uehara Taichi and Hino Tsuyomi (vol. 2, pp. 840-43). The 


next two IMAGE ES travelers enjoyed greater success. In 1902 


Uehara Taichid/ went to China, where he lived at Paotingfu, 
Chihli (Hoiei) with a Captain Taga kuneyuki. : He wore Chinese 
clothes, grew a pigtail, learned to speak excellent Chinese, 

and assumed the-Chinese name of Yuan Shang-chih. For two years - 
he studied in a Uhinese military training school in Paoting, after 
which he was invited to become an instructor in the samo in- 
stitutione There he received exactly the same treatment as 
would a Chinese officer, : Bit in the autumn of 1906 he gave up 
his post and, together with a Major Hino Teuyomi, started on a 
journey which took him through Shensi, Kansu, and Sinkiang, 

and eventually brought him to Ili. At Il} Hino left him to 
continue to Yarkand and Kashgar, and fron there to India; in 
December 1907 he returned to Japan from India by boat, having 
been 474 days on his Journey. 


Üehara, meanwhile, remained in Ili, where he gained the 
friendship of Ch'ang Keng, the military governor, vho is said 


' to have treated him like a younger brother. Uehara, in fact, 


became head instructor in the military academy at Ili, and re- 
mained there for four years. During this, time he studied 
Mongol ‘and Russian (already having acquired a knowledge of . 
Chinese and English), learned all.he. could about Sinkidng and 


T MONS. \ 
Outer Mongolia, and "served our country in many ways tnrough the 


reference material which he sent back." He made visits to ter- 


| ritory never before traversed by a Japanese; 
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In iovember 1911 Uehara.crossed the Ili border into 
Russian Turkestan, but in February 1912 he was arrested ani 
Jailed by the Russian military police at Tashkent on the charge 
of being a "military investigator" for Japan. Araki Sadao, (later 
a general), then attached to the Japanese Embassy in St. 
Petersburg, did all he could to persuade -the Russian authorities 
to release him; Majors Saito Teune and Honjo Shigeru of the 
Japanese Embassy in Pelping made similar efforts through the 
good offices of Yuan Shih-Kai, then president of China. Finally, 
after a direct appeal to the Czar, Uehara was freed in August 


_ 1913 ‘and withdrew to Ili, where he became military adviser 


to Yang Fei-hsia, successor of Ch'ang Keng as military governor. 


In kay 1914, however, he received a summons from Japan 
to return for military service. On his return to Japan he 
handed over to the state the records, maps, etc., which he had 


‘made during his stay in Central Asia. they are described by 


Toa Senkaku as being both numerous and accurate, and himself 
as being the leading Japanese authority on Central Asia. 


.Uehara's later history is brief. .When Japan joined the 
Allies in World War I against Germany, he participated in the 
Japanese campaign against German-held Tsingtao (October to 
November 1914), Later, while Yuan Shih-Kai was trying to make 
himself Emperor (December 1915 to March 1916), Uehara went with 
Captain Taga, nis former Pacting associate, to Nanking, where 
Feng Kuo—chang, whom he had known as head of the Paoting military 
academy during his own term there, was now military governor, ` 
In “anking he worked hard to promote the cause of Sino-Japanese 
relations. Shortly afterward, however, he fell ill, and died 
in Japan in September 1916. = 


Tactibana Zuicho (voi. 1, pp. 509-10). Tachibana Zuicho, 


a young piiest of the Nishi Honganji Buddhist sect, was sent 


at the age of eighteen by the head of his sect, Otani Kozui, 

on an extensive journey through Central Asia. In the spring 

of 1908 he left Peiping on an itinerary which took him through 
Mongolia and Sinkiang, and thence to India. Again, in the 

autumn of 191C, he set off on a second journey for which his 
starting point was Seminalavinsk, a city south of Omsk on’ ` 

the Irtysh rive» in Siberia, He proceeded southeastward as far as 
Sian, Shensi; then west tnrough Sinkiang to Kashgar; from there 


. along the uncharted northern frontier of Tibet; then northward 
“once more through Sinkiang; and so back to Semipalatinsk. In 


the summer of 1912 he finally returned to Japan. Although the 
purpose of his two trips is said to have been to discover ancient 
traces of Euddhism in Central Asia, the account of his travels 
adds that he had also "given us much" information about 


"kongolia, Sinxiang, and other reyions, which would have an 
important bearing on the future of East Asia.: 


Sato Kaisan (vol. 2, pe 852). . Sato Kaisan was studying 


in Russia at she outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War in 1904, 


and was interned.in westerr. Asiatic Russia. After the war he 
returned to Japan via Europe, and then set off on a Journey 
which took hin through.Annem, Burma, "i tr x oo. n 
Burma again, and thence into. southwest.China. ater he wen 
We Manoma and Mongolia.to Ili, where.he stayed for three 
years, making many trips" through the surrounding country. 
During this time he learned much about conditions in Sinkiang 
and ‘traveled in regions no Japanese had visited. He later 
died at Tsinen, Shantung. v s : 
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Soc]ima Jiro (vol. 2, pp. 843-45). After a middle 
school education whioh was interrupted by illness, Soejima 


‘Jiro went to Manchuria in 1915, where he Joined a Mongol.army, 
He also gave help for a time to the White Russian general 


Semenov, who was active at Chita, Siberia, during 1919420. Later 
he contributed articles to the Peiping and Tientsin Times 

as well as to the Dairen Far Eastern Weekly. During this period 
he was planning a Journey across Asia. . 


On 1 January 1924, Soejima left Peiping for Paotow, 
where he was detained by the Chinese authorities for mon: than 
ten days, gaining his release Only after he signed a statement 
saying that he would not hold the Chinese responsible for any 
mishap that mizht befall him. Soon afterward he was held up: 
by bandits nea Wu-yuan, west of Paotow in Suiyuan. At Lanchow, - 
moreover, he was seized by & fever to which he almost succumbed, 
Nevertheless, ae. pushed determinedly westward, with the 


. grandiose aim of charting a route for a railroad that would 


cross all Asia from China to the Hear East (and.thus, of course, 
be a serious rival to the Trans-Siberian). As he traveled, 

he studied the Climate, topography, peoples, and languages 

of the regions he traversed, being especially interested in 

the conditions of the Muslims. He algo investigated the status 
of white imperialism in Central Asia.: | 


.On reaching Russian Turkestan, Soejima vas for a while 
refused an entrance visa, In July 1925, however, he succeeded 
in entering Kirghiztan, and on 6 September 1925, he arrived in z 
triumph at Istanbul, having made an overland journey covering 
some 5,0CO miles and lasting one year and nine months. He then 
returned via the Indian Ocean, &rriving in Tientsin in January 
1926. But while putting his records in order at Dairen, he 
died at tiv: age of thirty. Some of these records, nevertheless, 
have since sppeahed in a book entitled Ajiya o Matagu (The 
Traversal of Asia). 


It will be remembered that Sakuma Teljiro, founder of 


.the Society of Light in Shanghai in 1925, had some time before 


tnat year passed through Sinkiang on his way to Turkey, during 
the course of his studies in Islam; also that Kawamura Kyodo 
had toured Sinkiang as far as the Tarim Basin prior to the 
extensive investigations of Islam made by him in China proper 


(for the most part probably during the 1920's).1 


So far the story has been based wholly on Japanese 


Writings. From a Western source, however, there is evidence 


of large-scale Japanese activity in Sinkiang in the year 1919. 


Percy Thomas Ztherton, former British Consul General and Political- 


Resident in Sinkiang, writes that in the spring of that year 
"the Chinese were much perturbed at the arrival in Turkistan 

of twelve Japanese officers sent by the Japanese General Staff 
and stationed at various important points from Kashgar to 
Urumchi, Kulija, and the Altai district in the north of the 
Province. ‘they came ostensibly to study commercial conditions, 
but devoted much of their time to.political research and in- 
vestigations into the Pan-Asiatic movement..., Several. 
embarrassing but groundless statements were made by them in the 
north, notably at Kulja, where they declared we / i.e. the 
British/ were acquiring Tibet, a sore point with the Chinese..... 


& 


PT m above, Appendix A, sec. E. 
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These officers remained about two: 

à r » years in Chinese Turkist 

but the information gained was largely negative far the any 

À chineso had issued secret instructlons to the local authori- É 


ties that their attitude toward t 
passivo one, "1/ N he Japanese was to be a 


The same author remarks further that "some 3 " 
(as of 1925) several Japanese instructors had bead’ brought 45 
Sinkiang for» the training of troops in the Ili region but lack 
| of funds, and the consequent departure of the Japanese, had i 
| "brought the project to nought; also that Japan (and inciden- 
tally the United States) had been showing great trade interest 
= peng Palen ree improvement in the quality of 
apanese goods wou e necess i 
trade monopoly there. 2/ ia 


C. Japanese Muslim "Prophets" Appear_in Sinkiang. 


Yang Tseng-hsin's assassination in 1928 was, as we 
have seen, a signal for a general scramble for influence in 
Sinkiang by several interested countries. It.is not sur- 
prising, then, that this and the following years should have 
seen the entry of numerous Japanese Muslim "prophets" into 
the province. An article written in 1939 by an anonymous 
German who shows obvious close familiarity with conditions’ in 
Sinkiang, describes what happened as eti ws D 


"Some ten or twelve years ago /I.e. about 19287 
Japan sent paid 'prophets! into Sinkiang to rouse the. 
Muslims against their oppressors, Russia and England, 
most probably with the idea of making Islam in Sin- 
kiang her advance guard against Bolshevism in the 
West. I know only the names of three of these 'proph- 
ets!: Mustapha Djarula, Mussa Bekh, and Dr. Schiakr»j 
the last, it was said to me in Sinkiang, had been for 
some time in Germany. These gentlemen promulgated 
the gospel of freedom for Islam in Sinkiang and in 
Russian Turkistan, were followed and harassed while 
they were.in Russian Turkistan, and were supposed to 


/l/ Etherton, In the Heart of Asia (London, 1925), pp. 125-6. 
| B/ "Op. cite, pp. 185, 186; 292, 295. 


3/ This article originally appeared in the Berichte des 
Asiens.Arbeitkreises, Siebenberg-Verlag, Vienna and Peking, .. 
1939; and is very possibly oy the German explorer and ; 
agent in Central Asia, Wilhelm Filchner, an English summary 
and translation, "The Russian Domination of Sinkiang, 

which is likewise unsigned, appeared in the Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society 26 (1939), pP. 648-55. Later 
citations nili. be bo this #nglish version, The passage here 
cited occurs cn P. 6048... T z ae 
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Confirmetion of these statements is | 
articles. | "Move than ten yedrs, ago," aa lou Howes ee 
1938, "a ‘Japanese Muslim" appeared in Peiping and sought the 
acquaintance o7 the leaders of the important mosques there. 

The knowledge which he gathered was probably made available 
to the Japanese who later, usually as Muslim mullahs or 


pilgrims, entered Sinkiang and other Northwestern areas, 
presumably to investigate and counter Soviet agents there. 


At the same tine military agents began the quiet cultivation 
of some of the Muslim oe whom they suspected of 


‘disaffection toward Nanking." 


An article entitled "Koki Hirota and Japan's 'Black 
Dragon! Conspiracy. "5/ describes how, about two years earlier, 
the Chinese authorities in western Kansu had arrested a 
Japanese spy who had been intriguing with the Muslims. While 
returning to the ccast in the company of an American 
automobile agent, this man, together with the American, was’ 
kidnapped and murdered by bandits in Shensi. The same article 
also touches on an incident directly connected with Sinkiang: 
"In September, 1933, two Japanese officers in civilian clothes 
who were on their way to investigate conditions in Sinkiang 
or Chinese Turkestan were detained by the Chinese authorities 
in Lanchow, Kansu province. They had chartered a plane 


belonging to the Chinese government Eurasia Aviation Corporation 


and were uscompanied by a high Chinese military officer." 


Ev^u more striking (and undoubtedly to some extent 
exag.erat^c) are the assertions mace in a dispatch which 
appeared :.. the China Times (Chinese-language Shanghai. paper) 
early in hay 1933 when troubles in binkiang were at their 
height. "vhe only aswspapers published in Sinkiang," tnis 


. dispatch claimed, "aire owned by th: Soviets and the Japanese, 


The Japanese have even built a numbe:’ of Mohammedan churches 


fin Sinkiang?/ and many Japanese have teen instructed to accept | 


the hohammedar faith. Similarly Mohomnedan churches have been 
established ir Tokyo for the binori^ of the Mohammedans in 
Japan. To shew Japan's good-will #80 Sinkiang Mohamnedans 
have been adm:.tted into different Japanese schools in Tokyo», 
Through these measures the Japanese have succeeded in cultiva- 
ting the frierdship of tne Mohammedans. it is said that some 
of the Mohammcdans in Sinkiang regard the PELLEM and Soviets 
as aggressors, but the Japanese as friends. 


| unfor ive the original 
ly à uthor, unfortunately, does not give 
M once ema these "Muslime." Em lanea A AE a Ta hs 
Xussa Beg or Eek while 8 Dr. SC : 
vu lud rh. DORAT Ned references to Mussa Beg appear Xn i 
Soviet sources, which exeak. of him as a dangerous amii- = e 


WR Ans r aw P 
ascent operating fron a e cign count RE cog quiso. 


joa Mee 5i 


2/ Hoover, "Chinese Muelins are Tough," Asia, December 1938, 
De 722, | l 

8/ The Chine Weekly Review 51 March 1934, p. 163. 

à/ Quoted im the China Weekly Review, 6 May 1933, p. 585. 
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D. Ma Chung-yinj; and: the Japanese 


Tha question arises as to the extent to which Japanese 
"prophets" and other agents were responsible for the disorders 
that afflicted Sinkiang, particularly in 1933 and 1934. The 
anonymous German writer, already referréd to, directly charges 
" the three Japanese "prophets" named by him with having l 

instigated the uprisings of the Turki in eastern Sinkiang during 
these two years. "How far they /A.e. the Japanese/ succeeded 
in Russian Turkistan I cannot say, but they did succeed in 
„rousing the Sarts /1.e, the Turki/ in Sinkiang, and it is with- 


out any doubt through the prop ganda of these three that the 
Sarts rose in 1933 and 1934, "L/ . . 


Aa 


It will be remembered that it was the Turki who, having 
raised the banner of revolt, appealed to Ma Chung-ying in 
Kansu for aid, thus encouraging him in his dream of Central 
Asiatic empire. The German author agrees that in this case, 

. too, the Japanese played a part. "It was into this hotch- 
poteh of peoples,.religions, and politics that Ma Chung-ying 
brought the torch of war and with the help of the Sarts tried 
to wrest the governorship of Urumchi from the Chinese governor, 
He was helped by the Japanese, both morally and practically, 
and also by that section of the Chinese who hoped with his help 
to drive out Russian influence, "2 


| 
| 


ECL 


On this point the German author, tnough in general 
violently anti-Soviet, shows complete accord with opinions videly 
circulated in Russia at the time.S/ Late in 1933, for example, 
the Tass news agency reported that two Japanese army officers 
had been sent to Sinkiang to join Ma Chung-ying,. and that 
though their entry into the province was refused by the local 
authorities at Tihua (the capital), they had nevertheless 
succeeded in making their way to bids ra the east, where 
General ka maintained his headquarters. 


That there were at least two Japanese advisers attached 
to Ma's staff, is confirmed by Aitchen Wu (Wu Ai-chen), an 
official sent by the Chinese Central Government in November , 
1932,t60 be adviser to the Sinkiang provincial government, and 
‘who remained there until his return to Nanking in April 1954. 
Wu, during his stay in Sinkiang, actually visited Ma in & i 
vain effort tė arrange peace. He writes as follows: Ihe — 
newspapers in Tashkent stated that Ma had Japanese advisers, 
and that with the Japanese in control of Turkistan the oilfields 
of Baku would be within reach of their bombers. Thus, said the 
writer, Russia will be attacked from east and west. This. 
seemed to me santastic at the time, but it is true that Ma did 
have at least two Japanese on his st ff. How.much influence 


these’ men had is hard to estimate. 


- 


l/' "The Russian Domination of Sinkiang," p. 648. 


2/ Op. cit. p. 650. ; 

| | on N j iters cited by Fuad 
- of . Of4 tions from several Soviet wr ; 

e eitan migthel den Grossmächten (Berlin, 1937), 


p. 75, ne "UO, * 4 E M 
4/. This Tass report appears in the Osaka Mainichi eee 
Der 625. Gf. China Weekly Review, P Jamuy oe": Be it 


.5/. Aitehen K. Wu, Turkistan Tumult (London, 1940), pp. 256-7, 
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. Wu however, doubts the extent of this influence for he 
S says: The presence of Japanese advisers on Ma's staff 
- lent colour to the persistent rumour that he was a tool-in 
their hands. There was no truth in this, so far as I was 
avle to observe. Men of the type.of Ma Chung-ying are not 
easily ‘made tools, and though Japan may have had observers": 


with his forces, they had probably little influence on the 
course of eventa,'l 


It is quite true, as Wu here implies, that Ma was Je 
quite capable of conceiving of such a grandiose plan as a 
Central Asiatic Muslim empire, with himself as head. Nevor-' 
theless, it 13 obvious that such a plan harmonized perfectly: 
with the aims long held by Japan vis-8-vis' Russia. If. Ma 
did indeed really ueé Japanese advisers, it seems extreme 
to conclude, as Wu' does, that they may not have played a potent 
part in fostering his ambitions. 


There is still another possible link between Ma Chung- 
ying’ and the Japanese, in the shape of Ma's chief military 
adviser, a certain Turk from Istanbul named Kemal Kaya. » 
Japanese sources describe nim as a member of the Young Turk 

-Party who hac fled from Turkey to Russian Turkestan after the. 
World War, ard who in 1951 had been "invited" to become 

military adviser to Ma in <ansu.£/ The anonymous German 
writer of 1959 gives a more detailed and somewhat different 
account of him as follows: — s 


WW 


ul 


"This remarkable man was before 1914 attached to 

a German infantry regiment on the Baltic, and, when 

ho had learned all they had to teach him, went to Paris 
and studied military matters there in the Military 
Academy. He went back to Turkey during the World War 
and worked on the steff of Colonel von Epp on the 
Caucasus frcov against Russia, was taken prisoner, and. 
at the time cf the’ Russian Revolution was teaching 

" Turkish in Harbin. Afterwards he came to northwest 

. Kansu, and it is generally supposed that it is oving 
£o. him that General Ma made his: attack on. Sinkiang. 
Kemal understood modern methods of warfare, and his 
help and direction were invaluable, "5 ee e 


i This estimation ae to the extent of Kemal's influence 
T ^ on Ma is shared by Wu, who writes; "It would seem that he 
was a fanatical Mohammedaa who 8aw in the vast numbers of 
true believers between Samarkand and Kansu the makings of a 
new Moslem empires Certainly he inspired Ma Chung-ying with 


—— . " " 
e ccs 


1/ Wu, op. cite, Pe 268. "^" 


.2/. Kesama Akio, The Muslims, p. 154. A - i 


8/ "The Russian Domination of Sinkiang," p. 649. ` 
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thoughte of imperial dominion, and for the ev 
followed he must share the blames fL MA ents which 


The points tq be noted 'in: these PT are that 

Kemal Kaya was a Turk; that he may have been a member of the 

Young Turk Party, and hence antagonistic to the republican- 

* regime in Turkey; that he became Ma's adviser in 1931, i.e. not 
long before the latter joined the Sinklang rebellion; and that 
he had at one time been teaching Turkish at Harbin. There is 

. no doubt whatsoever that the Japanese have made extensive 
use of Turks in their Islamic program, especially those Turks 

exiled from their country after the founding of the Turkish 

Republic. Particularly have such Turks been used for espionage 

and other activities against the USSR, Harbin, moreover, as 

a city close to the Siberian border, has been an active center 
for Japanese—Turkish activities, such as the organization 

of Turco-Tatar congresses, etc e/ It seems not at all improbable 
therefore, that Kemal Kaya should have become an agent of the , 
Japanese while living in-Harbin, and have been sent by them to 

Ma in 1951 to sour him on in his ambitions.3/ 


1/ Wu, op. cit. p. 75. Fursher details about Kemal Kaya are 
given by Sven Eedin, who, when his Sinkiang expedition was at 
Turfan in February 1934, entertained Kemal Kaya one evening 
for dinner, Hedin remarks that Kemal spoke excellent French, 
and that he told him (Hedin) that he had kad enough of Kansu 
and Sinkiang and longed to return to his native Turkey. 

Cf. Hedin, Bis Horse's Flight, p. 62. 


2/ See the report dealing with Japan's infiltration among the 
Muslims in the USSR. l 


3/ It is fair to note that certain writers try to exonerate 
the Japanese of complicity with Ma Chüng-ying. ‘Thus the anony- 
mous German, despit« his clear statement that Ma was helped 

in his rebellion by the Japanese, later completely reversed 

| himself by viewing the whole Ma affair as a deep plot 

| on the part of the Soviets for gaining control of Sinkiang. 

("The Russian Domination of Sinkiang," p. 652.) This 

contradiction appears to arise out of his anti-Soviet bias, 

and consequent eagerness to pin ultimate responsibility on 
! Russia for everything that has taken place in Sinkiang. 

' Kazak (op. cit., p. 75) likewise cites Soviet accusations 
against Japan, only to deny them on the ground that Japan 
was too "distant" from Sinkiang to be vitally concerned. 
Perhaps the fact that Kazak is himself a Turk may have 
something to do with his eagerness to absolve Japan of 
complicity in events in which certain Turks have had a 
Share, All other writers, such as Sven Hedin, Owen 
Lattimore, Wilbur Burton, Wu Aitchen, et al., agree that Ma. 
Chung-ying and the Soviets were violently opposed to each 
other, Help for him from Japan would therefore seem only 


natural, 
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The German writer cited that in the summer of 1934 
after the collarse of Ma's rebellion, “Kemal cleverly. detached 
himself from his former leader and swung over to the Chinese 
(i.e. the Soviei-supported) eide!l/. This is confirmed in a 
dispatch in the Chinese~language newspaper, Tientsin Wan Pao, 
of 26 June 1939, which speaks of a certain General Ghe-ma as P 
having for years played a leading role in Sinkiang, and having 
been instrumental in arranging with the Soviets. for the escape 
of Ma Chung-yingz to Soviet. soil in 1934. The Che-ma here  . 
spoken of is undoubtedly Kemal, in Chinese transcription. 7 
The article states further that General Che-ma is the Sinkiang 
representative on the Northwest Highway Transport Administration 
( an organ created after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
War to facilitate the sending of supplies from Russia to China 
via Sinkiang), and that he has.asked official representatives 
from Kansu and Ningsia to. come to Tihua to discuss transportation 
problems. This, however, thé article continues, the governors 
of Ningsia and Xansu have firmly refused to do, inasmuch as 
General Che-ma has-for years been suspected of being a Communist 


da Cre a won many Muslims in northern Sinkiang over 
to his side. . 


r 
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This extraordinary volte-face of Kemal's helps to explain 
how Ma Chung-ying, who had been fighting Soviet-supported 
troops, was later permitted by the Soviets to retreat into 
Soviet territory when his forces were crushed by Sheng 
Shih-ts'ai. 


E. The Rise and Fall of a Turkish Prince. 


Japanese imperialistic technique is' exemplifled in the 
story of the young Turkish prince, Abdul: Kerim {Abd el-Kerim). 
That Ma Chung-ying received material aid from the Japanese 

- during his Sinkiang campaigns is highly probable, and that he 
enjoyed their strong moral support is beyond doubt. Yet 
during the very montis when Ma was waging civil war against 
Sheng Shih-ts'ei, the Japanese seem to have been aetutely 
adding a seconc string to their Sinkiang bow. 


Abdul Kerim, the "second string" in question,’ was a 

grandson of the former Turkish Sultan, Abdul Hamid II (deposed 

1909), and a scn of Prince Selim, present Ottoman pretender. 

Upon the expulsion of the Ottoman family from.Turkey in 1822, 

he had fled with his father to Syria, and for several years 

prior to 1952 re livéd in Damascus. There he received a meager 
pension of L5 per month from the local Waqf or Pious Foundation 
(generic nane for organizations scattered throughout the 

Islamic world which do philanthropic work under the direction 
of local mosques). He seems to have left Damascus in September 

1932 for eastern:Asia.. His purpose, according to the one source, 
was to make a world tour, but according to the other, it was to 
better his financial condition in India. After -sojourns of 
roughly three months each in Iraq, India, and the Malay States, " 
he "unexpectediy" received an official invitation from the | 
government of Japan to visit that country. There he accordingly 


- . . > 


1/ "The Russian Domination of Sinkiang," p. 651. 
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| | 
proceeded, arriving in Tokyo 21 May 1933 .2/ 
3 Initially,. it is entirely conceivable that Abdul Kerim 
, was unaware of any ulterior motivation on the part of hie 
Japanese hosts. If 80, he was very speedily disillusioned, for 
his stay in Tokyo almost immediately gave rise to widespread 
rumors... that..he..wag being grocmed by the: Japanese to become 
ruler of an "independent Muslim state" in Sinkiang. So 
persistently did these rumors become after he had been hardly 
$ two months in Tokyo, he felt called upon to deny them in an 
interview appe gy ines in the Tckyo English-language weekly, 
Trane-Pacific.9/ In the course of this interview, after 
affirming that he was merely on his "way around the world 
for pleasure to observe nations and peoples and their ways of 
life," he asserted firmly: "I have no political connections 
or political ambitions, and «11 rumors to the effect that I 
am Kept in Tokyo. as the future Mohammedan ruler of Sinkiang 
are absolutely without foundation." 

: The rumors in questicn nevertneless continued, and some 
succeeded in spreading in exaggerated form as far as the Near 
Eastern Islamic world. “he Jaffa newspaper, Filastin, for _ 
example, under: date of 22 September 1933, reported that early 
in July Abdul Kerim had left Japan for hanchuria, accompanied 
by three Japanese officers and by a Turkish. journalist named 
‘ Jaban Oghlu Muhsin Bey; that in Manchuria the Japanese had 

. placed all Manchurian troops at Abdul Kerim'e disposal (sic!); 

that throuzh lavish use of Japanese money he had succeeded 

in becoming the "sultan" of a certain grcup of people known 

as the Manu tribe, consisting of 350,000. fi:5hting men; and that 
this trite hag. since been attempting to make him ruler. over all 
of Turkestan.</ No "Malu" tribe is.known to exist either in 
Manchuria cv any other part of Greater China, but it may, be. that 
"Malu" is.à mistake in the Arabic text for "Salar." The 

two words, wher. written in Arabic,- are very easily mistaken, . 
one for the other, The Salars would be.a fit ovject for. ` - 
Abdul Kerim's attentions, for they are a group of rather 
fanatical Muslims of Turkic stock who live on the upper reaches 
of the Yellow river near the town of. Heün-hua, Tsingnai, and. | 
thus occupy the northwestern approaches of Ohina- proper to l | 
Sinkiang.2/ 2 


1/ The aoove information is a synthesis of two sources: (1) 
article in the Jaffa newspapér Filastin of 22 September, 1935, 
as recorded in Oriente Lkoderng 13 (1933), p. 525; (2) a Tokyo 
interview with the young prince vhich appeared in the English- 
language Tokyo weekly, Trans-Paciflc, 27 July 1933, p. 14, 

` As can be seen, the two accounts differ on certain points, and 
probably both contain mistakes. | Most of the details con- - 
cerning Abdul :erin's life in the Near East are derived from 
source (1). : 
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So for Abdul Kerim's being in Manchuria, itio not unreasonable 
to suppose that were he to travel.from Japan to Tsinghai 

and Slnklanp, he would pass through Manchuria on his way, 
Manchuria being then in Japanese hands and a center for uL 
Japanese Islamic activities. ‘Still another basis of reality 
for the whole story lies in its mention of the Turkish l a. 
Journalist, Jaban Oghiu Muhsin Bey. Concerning this person 

from other Sources informations available of such a nature j 

as to indicate almost surely that he was j nd no doubt still s 
18) a paid Musiim agent for the Japanese. / Despite this 

factual appearance of reality, however, the rumor could after 

all have been nothing more than rumor, inasmuch as it states 
that.Abdul Kerim in early July had left Japan for Manchuria, 
whereas we know that in the latter part of the same month he - 

was interviewed in Tokyo by the weekly Trans-Pecific. 


The: credibility of this and of, the many similar reports 
which during the fall of 1933 ana early months of 1934 con- 
tinued to circulate in various Chinese, Soviet, and Near 


Eastern newspapers, was heightened by one significant fact. 


This was the ease with which the whole Abdul Kerim affair 
could be fitted into a standard Japanese pattern for political 
aggrandizement, Even as far away as the Near East, the . 
amilarity was noted between the Japanese efforts to restore 

a scion of the former Turkish royal family to the‘"home" of his 
forefathers in Turkestan, ard their earlier restoration of 
P'u-yi, scion of the.defunct Manchu ruling house, to his 
ancestral iand of "Wanchukuc, !2/ £ F, 


Subsequent events in thé Abdul. Kerim affair are as | 
follows: Allusion has been madé to the two Japanese officers 
who in September 1933 attempted to reach Sinkiang by Eurasia. 
plane, bu£z'were prevented from doing so by the Chinese ; 
authorities at Lanchow (See above, séction C). On 8 October | 
1953 the Chine se-langyuage daily, China Times of: Shanghai, | 
described this Jepanese expedition as a preliminary step 
toward the installation of Abdul Kerim in Sinklang, 
but added with’ satisfaction that "the two Japanese officers, 
finding their, way. to'Sinkiang blocked, have since returned 


- to Shanghai, "S. 


1/ In 1954 he is mentioned as professor of Turkish in a Muslim 
School in Manchuria, and as having attended a Luslim Youth 
Congress held in Egypt in that year. On his journey he is said 
to have carried with him Islamic books which had been translated 
into-Japanese and which the Muslim Association of Tokyo wished 

to present to the King of Egypt. At. the Youth Congress he made 
the statement that the Japanese vere favorably disposed toward 
Islam, and even that the Japanese government had recognized Islam 
as one of the religions of Japan. Cf. Oriente Moderno 14 (1954), 
p. 439. Apain, in 1956, he is mentioned as correspondent in n 
Japan of the. Cairo daily, &l-Balarh, and ae having interviowed 


‘at Dairen for that paper the pro-Japanese Chinese Muslim general 


Li Chi-ch'un (on whom see above, Appen. A, Sec. H, ) Cr. ibid. . 
16 (1956), X3 The correct form of Jaban Oghlu Muhsin,.., .. 
Bey's name:i¢ Muhsin Bey Cioban-Oghlus BLAUE DEP 
| ; d ul Haber of 16 September 1933, as summarized . 
ris Bocas cpl 13 (1983), p. 586. Another reason why the. 
Japanese may well have considered Avdul Kerim as an ideal 
instrument for their aims, is the fact that his grandfather, 
Abdul Hamid II, had in his day been famous as Islam's foremost 


exponent of Pan-Islam. 
3/ Quoted in China Weekly Review, 21 October 1955, p. 522, 
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On November 1 it was reported ‘by. the Hsin Wan Pao, in a Nanking» 
p dispatch, that "a certain deposed Mohammedan prince" had E 
> arrived from Japan in Shanghai, where he was staying in 
i a Persian hotei,l Early in December the Tass news agency 
| claimed that propaganda bills, issued by Sinkiang Muslims 
resident in Toxyo, were being distributed in Sinkiang, and 
that, according to a report sent by Colonel Schomberg, British 


Intelligence officer, Abdul Kerim had dv" 
` Khotan in Sinkiang2/ | a kaiz y reached south 


As if to counter the growing snowball of rumor, Abdul Kerim 

in the same month wrote from Shanghai a letter of "explanation" 
aes, gris in the Cairo daily, al-Mokattam, of 1 January 
1954.9/ In this remarkable document, which throws a strange. 
light on Abdul Kerim's mental processes, he accuses the Soviets 
of responsibility for spreading the rumors that began with 

his. arrival in Tokyo. These rumors, he continues, resulted in 
protests being lodged not only by the Soviet but also -by the 
Turkish envoy to Tokyo.’ The latter, he bitterly remarks, 

might at least have been constrained by considerations of common 
race from hampering a movement looking towards the liberation 
of thirty miliion Turks fron the Russian yoke, even if this 
movement were, after all, merely hypothetical (sic). in any 
case, the prince writes further, the rumore, thus artificially 
fostered are cevoid of any. foundation indeed, were Japan 
seriously to consider such aplan, she would surely not turn to 
such a young man as himself, but rather would seek the 

services of an experienced man like his father. Owing to the 
strength cf tne monarchical ideal, the prince.continues, the 
help of an Ottoman. prince.is needed to ensure the success of 
any movement for the eventual liberation of the Turks. Hever- 
theless, he concludes, all Turks, as well as Muslims generally, 
would be only too Gelightec were Mustapha Kemal some.day to 
proclaim. himself emperor of sixty. million: Turks. —— 


This ambiguous "denial," like the earlier one of 27 July 
1933, seems to have had no effect whatsoever. Three months, 
later, on 23 March 1934, Tass reported from Moscow that Abdul 
Kerim had secretly reached Sinkiang from Shanghai, describing 
him as "a Japanese supported candidate.for the throne of an: 
‘independent Sinkiang state,' upon the establishment of which 
certain Japanese military groups are worxin: in conjunction 
with Turkish emigrants, 2 energetically rallying comranding 
and propagancist cadres."$/ Again a month later, on.26 April 
Tass accused "the notorious Turkish prince Abdul Kerin" of. 
having sent a special répresentative to Kashgar in order to take 
active part in the intrigues of the. "independent regime" héaded 
by the Kashgar merchant, Sabit Damulla.= A 


if Op. Cite, 11 November 1933, p. 454 

2/ Ibid., 6 January- 1934, p. 229. . Pe: 

8/ Of. Oriente Moderno 14 (1934), pp. 112-3. 

A/ Cf. China Weekly Review 31 March 1934, p. 167. 


.5/ Ibid,, 5 May 1934, p. 382. See also above, Section A. 
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The Tass report suggests that the independence regime in 

Kashgar may have been linked to some extent with Japanese 

d activities. This supposition is strengthened. by the Russian 
accusations, earlier referred! to (see above Section A), which 
state that the Kashgar regime was inviting anti-Kemalist 
surks, both from India and from Japan, to populate the new z 
state.l7 Still “ports Tur j 

L other reports; likewise of Soviet origin, accuse 

Japan and Britain of having had a secret agreement as regards 
Sinkiang. They state that hat Chung-ying not only received 
financial aid from Japan, butialso arms from Britain; and 
accuse a certain White Russian merchant (arrested by the- 
Chinese at Tihua early in 1934) of having been a go-between 
between Ma and the Kashgar regime. 


Abdul Kerim's visit to Japan would seem more likely 

to have been linked with Japanese hopes regarding Ma Chung- 
ying's activities in eastern and central Sinkiang, than with 
events occuring in its far western end at Kashgar. weverthe- 
less, Japanese activity in Kashgar is not to be absolutely 
ruled out, for quite aside “rom Abdul Kerim, there are yet 
two other persons who possibly link Japan with Kashgar, as we 
shall see in the following two sections. ; 


Meanwhile, despite Soviet assertions to the contrary, 

lt is evident that Abdul herim never succeeded in reaching 

his "homeland" in Turkestan.’ On 28 March 1934 it was rg 
ported in Shanghai that he still remained in that city 
Soon afterward he evidently returned to Japan, for on 19 lay 
lt was revorted from Harbin that since 9 May a Turso-Tatar 
conference had been held in Kobe, and that Abdul Kerim was 
among the attending notables. ' This conference’, at which many 
exiled Tatars, Turks, Kirghiz, and others resident in the Far 
East were oresent, was said to have as its object "the 
establishment of an Islamic Kingdom made up of certain districts 
of Sinkiang Province and Russian Turkestant+ . 


TTS 
m 


1/ Of. the AP dispatch (quoting Tass) from Moscow, in New 
York Times of 24 January 1934; also,China Weekly Review of 
ó February 1934. 2 7 


2/ See Riga dispatches in the London Times of 4 and 6 
April, 1934; the China Weekly Heview of 2 February 1935, 
p. 327; and ibid..of 3 February 1954, p. 368. 


3/. China Weekly Review, 31 March 1934, p. 167. 


4/ Op. cite, 9 June 1954, p. 59. The dispatch also lists 

Ibrahim, long a leader of the Islamic movement in Japan, , 

among the conference delegates, and inc orrectly refers to 

him as the father of Abdul Kerim. For more concerning this A : 
conference, see the report dealing with Japanese Muslim ie 


activities in the USSR. . 


` 


D 
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But in Murch. 1934, viridis ! 
P i prince was yet waiting 
hopefully in Shanghai, Ma Chung-ying's rebellion am igot" 


; Gn, ME E M M By 11 April Ma had fled. to 
i. 2 mpo bee . 
he had re borarily seized contpol, but by 10 July 


tired across the Scviet border a 

: ^ o nd on 7 August 
Pog S forces entered Kashgar, thus. restoring order 
throug the province. These events gave the Soviets a 
stronger hold on Sinkiang than ever before, leaving the 


Japanese, together with their would-be Mus? 
j - ^/usiim emperor,. to 
console themselves by holding a Turco-Tatar. conference in 


J ick 
Mur aaa which they coulda merely make hopeful PLADE far the 


l The sequel to Abdul Ke:im's story is short. In September 
1954 he arrived in the United States Een less than one Sm 
later, cn 4 Av ust 1935, th2 New York Times reported that the 
young prince had shot himself to death. In a note addressed 
to Police Commissioner Valentine, written in Turkish script 
he said he was il! and had failed in his efforts to restore 
his dynasty to a throne. The account adda that he had arrived 
in the United States in Septémber 1934 from "a mission in 
China on behaif of his father" which was "in.connection with 
an attempted restoration" of hig dynasty. A New York Times 
article of August 7 stated that only a few hours after his 
' suicide a letcer had reached him from en Anerican automobile 
$ company instructing the Prince to go to Shanghai to qualify 
with the company there as representative in Chinese Turkestan. 


ale 


F. A Lorcon Pickle Manufacturer Tries to Become "King of. 


The spring of 1954 saw the appearance of still another 
figure unon the stage of Sinkiang politics. On 13 March 
1934 the following special dispatch from London appeared in. 
the New York Times; tes 


"Mrs. Ghazia Sybil Sheldrake, wife of the former 
London pickle manufacturer, told tonight how she had 
received a message from China, saying she would soon be , 
a queen. l . . : 


^ ^ ^ ' - "Hep husband is Dr. Khalid Sheldrake, an English- 

É man who wes converted to hohammedanism and who has been 

traveling-in the Far East for the past sixteen month 
studying conditions among his fellow Moslems. i 


| "ip, Sheldrake was sitting in a hotel in Peiping 
recently whon a deputation fron Chinese Turkestan arrived 
sayin, Sinkiang Province had been declared. independent, 
and as the appointment of a king would probably end 
fighting, they had been commissioned to invite him to 


take th. throne. He accepted. 


r 


i a ny husband's 

tI felt rather worried when i receive 
cable is un his decision,' Mrs. Sheldrake said, "but 
I approved especially as my husband is much beloved Dy 
the kMos:ems.-.. DEM 
i band ‘was destined for the 
tudying he read works on the 
d him and later he converted 
gested Islamistan as the 


“tAg a youth my hus 

church, but while he was 8 
Moslem faith which converte 

me,! she continued. "P ax 

name for the new state. i E 
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A Tass Dispatch of 27 April 1934, from London, reports 
a Reuter interview from Hyderabad, in the course of which, 
according to Tass, Sheldrake admitted,he had accepted the 
ofter made him in Peiping by the Sinkiang delegates, on the 
grounds that otherwise they might "become/victims of political 
adventurers." Izvestia, commenting the next day on this 
Reuter interview, branded the whole affair a British plot for 
galning control in Kashgar, and ment ned a certain Conrad 
Simpscn as Sheldrake's chief Spices 


From Hyderabad it would seem that Sheldrake soon efter- 
wards returned to China, for on 21 May it was reported by 
Chekial from Peiping that the self-styled "King of Islamistan" 
had secretly errived there; that the British Legation in 
Peiping refused to say anything as to his movements, which, 
however, were being closely watched by Soviet and other foreign 
diplomats; and that 'in view of the present confused state 
in Sinkiang, activ: tres of Sheldrake may lead to startling 
changes in that province, "2/ a 


; Finally, on 1 June 1934, a China Press dispatch from 
Peiping stated that in that city Muslims from Sinkiang had 
recently been conducted into the presence of their so-called 
"King of Islamistan" by a Briton named Simpson. In the ensuing 


 confererce an agreement had been reached to create an "East 


Turkey Empire" that would comprise the portion of Sinkiang 
surrounding Kashgar. According to the came dispatch, "Mr. 
Sheldrake, who has been puztinu up in the Grand Hotel de Pekin- 
since his arrival in Peiping on May 22, was stated to have 
removed to a sertain house lions legation quarter in order 

to shun public attention.'"$ ! 


icthinz more is heard of him in the daily press since 
that time. The reason for this sudden eclipse is obvious. 
It is the success of Sheng Shih-ts'ai during these same 
months in bringing the disorders in Sinkiang to an end; a 
success which in the case of Sheldrake, as in that of Abdul 
Kerim, blasted all hopes they may have had to becoming ruler 
in that region. 


From kis copious writings in various Islamic periodicals, 
Sheldrake appears to be a fanatical and apparently completely 
sincere Muslim, working ardently for the propagation of the _ 
faith in Englanà.S/Letters and articles about him in these 


same publications, however, charge that he char pa to his 
own purposes funds solicited in the name of Islam.9/. 


. 1/ For thesc Tass and Izvestia reports, see the China 


Weekly Review, 5 May 1934, page 382. 


2/ Op. cit.. 26 May 1934, pp. 489-90. Chekiai, which ia - 
frequently quoted by the China Weekly Review during this 
period, is aparently the name of a Chinese News agency. 
The agency n? longer exists today, so far as is known. 


3/ Op. cit., 9 June 1934, p. 59. 


4/ The earliest article noted is "Christianity and Slavery," 
Review of Religions, 10 (1911), pp. 265-70; the latest is "The 
Dawn is Breaking,” Muslim Review 15 (1934), pp. 15-17. 


5/ Review. of Religions 27 (August 1928, pp. 3-4, reprinting 
letter by Mohammad Abdulla, a lawyer, in the Muslim Outlook 
of 28 June 1928; Vol. 12, pp. 56-63, by Ghulam Haider Khan, 


rial in The Light, 16 Dec. 1935. 
See also article and edito I ate Ee Seam en P 
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His most distinguished convert, the Dayang Muda of Sarawak, 


found it necessary to deny any connection with a tour Sheldrake 


was mekihg with her cousin, Conrad Simpson, and that she had 
authorized the pair to dollect funds from Indian Muslims in 
her name .1/ Simpsoh, who had also been converted to Islam by 
Sheldrake, had become the lattoerits "secretary, "2 This "secre- 
tary is the Simpson who in Soviet and other dispatches is said 
to have been the backer of Sheldrake's "Islamistan" movement. 
The accusation is true only to the extent that it was probably | 
through Simpson that Sheldrake obtained the funds for the l 
extensive tour to the Far East that brought him eventually in 
contact with his co-religionists, of Sinkiang. 


This tour started from England in November 1932, and 


' brought the pair to Bombay on the twenty-second of the same 


month.2/ From there they made slow progress Bord India, 
reaching Calcutta at the beginning of March 1955.17 The two 
were in Tokyo in September 19225/ ana were heard from again 
in January 1934, when Sheldrake: wrote that he and Simpson 
were in Sarawak, paving toured China, Japan, the Philippines, 
and North Borneo ,© Concerning his sojourn in China it is 
known only that "it has beén the good fortune of Mr. Simpson 
and I to say a prayer at the Tomb of the Maternal Uncle of 
Our Holy Prophet which is at Ganton China.... It has been 

a happiness to me to be able to tour that land, and meet. 


eae all the different provinces, both north and 


south," 


` A charge made at a later time brings to light an addi- 
tional facet of Shel.ds ke's character. In May 1937 an editorial 
"The Duce and Islam,"Y/ states: "It is extremely dishearten- 
ing to find, not to mention Eastern Muslims, even some Western 
Muslims duped by the glamorous promises of the Duce. We are 
Surprised, for example, to find an English Muslim, Mr. Khalid 
Sheldrake, taking all that the Italian Dictator says at its l | 
face value, and actively engaging in the task of upholding 
him as the greatest champion of Islam in this age. His 
Speeches and articles, as published in the Indian and South 
African papers, have very much shattered our hopes regarding 
the growing political wisdom of the Muslims." 


1/ The Light, June 1 and July 16, 1933. 
2/ Cf. Simpson's article, "Why I Became a Muslim," Muslim 


Review 11 (Oct. 1932), pp. 60-1. % 


0OÓ/ Interview in Trans-Pacific,Tokyo, 21 September, 1933, 


DP. 10; Muslim Review II (December 1932), p. 64. 
The Light, l March 1925, p. 10. © 
Trans-Pacific, op. cit. 

The Light, 8 January 1934, p. 10. 

Muslim Review 14 (January. 1934),. p. ll. 
Islamic Review, vol. 25 (May 1937) pp. 191-2. 
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Several factors therefore offer presumptive evidence 
that Sheldrake's ambitions regarding "Islamistan" may have 
enjoyed Japanese support. (1) His record of purported 
financial unscrupulousness in general, and his apparent 
sympathies for Mussolini in particular, would make him an 
ideal instrument for use by any totalitarian power, (2) His 
presence in Tokyo in September 1933, six months before reports 


regarding Islamistan bogan to emanate to the world. (3) The: > 


fact that Kashgar, although it occupies that part of Sinkiang 
farthest removed from Peiping and nearest to India, sent its ; 
"Tslamistan" delagation, not to India, but to Peiping. The > 
fact that the Kashgar delegation made its appearance in | 
Peiping, on the other hand, establishes a strong presumption 
of Japanese connivance. :(4) Inasmuch as very few Muslims of 
China proper, let alone Sinkiang, know any Western language 
or are accustomed to dealing with Westerners, some kind of 
intermediary must have beentnecessary for Sheldrake to make 


. contact with the Kashgan' delegation in Peiping. Who would 


this intermediary have beeü, if not Japan? 


- (5) Finally, there exists the.strong possibility that 
Sheldrake. may have been exnosed to Japanese influence even 
before he left England. ‘In the November 1927 issue of the ` 
Islamic Review, there appears a full-page photo of a "Togo 
Tzushima, London," accompanied by a brief statement extolling 
the merits of Islam. In the October 1929 issue of the same 
publication (p. 384), an account of the British Muslim 
Society's celebration of Muhammad's birthday in London on 
12 September 1929, includes an expression of "cordial thanks! 
to "Hr, Togo Tzushima, Treasurer of the Society," for helping 
make the evening a success, The same journal, in 1933 and 
again in 1936, publishes a total of three extremely pro- 
Japanese &rticles, giving every Suggestion of Japanese in- 
spiration,l/ The smallness of the Muslim community in London 
makes it inconcoivable that Togo Tzushima and Sheldrake 
should not have known each other, and it is probabie that the- 
former propagandized the latter, 


G. The Kashgar Revolt of 1957 


The above pages will have made it evident that by the 
first half of 1954 Japanese intrigue in Sinkiang had reached — 
unorecedented levels. An anonymous article in the Journal 
of the Royal Central Asian Society records the answers: 
made by a prominent Sinkiang Turki, a visitor in Kansu, to a 
series of questions addressed him by a hpreeimanty British) 
member of the Society, residing in that province. 2/ Though 
the date of this interview is not given, internal evidence . 
Suggests it occurred in the early summer of 1934, shortly be- 
fore Ma Chung-ying's escape to Soviet territory. ‘The follow- 
ing portion of the interview, dealing with Japan, throws light 
on the views held at that time by politically conscious 
people within Sinkiang itself, and brings out two important 


* 
* 


(l/ "an Invitation to Japan", vol. 21 (August 1933), pp. 262-9, ` . 


and "The Rise of Japan," vol. 24 (January 1936), pp. 8-13, both 


by Sheikh Mushir Hussain; also in the latter number, pp. 2-8, 


"The Kobe Mosque, Japan," by Maulvi Aftab-ud-Din Ahmed, 


Asian Society 22 (January 1935), pp. 106-10, esp. p. 109. — 
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2/ .'central Asia from Within," Journal of- the Royal Central 
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xc 


retro 


ipee (1) tha; Japanese interest in Sinkiang has been 
as repeatedly s;ressed in this study) not so much: economic 
as political -- the desire to create a buffer state against 
Russia; and (2) shat this interest is but part of a much 
wider Muslim program: 


wo eos 
p 


"What do you consider Japan's line of action for 
Sinkiang? -- It is not a question.of Sinkiang, but a larger 
issue, that of isolating Eastern Asia and Siberia. 


| . "How will she effect this? -- She will occupy Mongolia 
i and Sinkiang and at once cut the Transiberian Railroad and 

| its feeders at. é points: Ili river bridge of the Turk-Sib, 
Chuguchuk feeder to the Turk-Sib, Kobdo feeder to Trans-Sib, 
Urge, Northern Manchuria, and Vladivostok. 


"What is the extent of Japan's 'dream! in this 
regard? -- Japan will link up with Turkey in Europe and 
later with Arabia to unite the Moslem peoples with the 
Japanese... 


"Are you ii da of the excellent Japanese maps of 
Sinkiang? -- Yos.i l 


"What maizes you think that Japan is interested in a 
Pan-Turanian movement? -- News of Eastern Asia is published 
i regularly at Tokyo in the Turki language." . 


The comparative calm that prevailed in Sinkiang after 
the end of 1934, and the consequent strengthening of Soviet 
influence there, has prevented the more alarming predictions 
made in the foregoing interview from coming true. This calm 
was momentarily broken by one episode, however, which can be 
linked with some likelihood to Japanese activities. This 
is the short-lived rebellion at Kashgar in the summer of 


1937 .2/ | 


About Japanese complicity in the Kashgar revolt of 
1957, Yang Chik -ying says: er 4. 


"After the force of their propaganda had deeply 
| penetrated, they /the Japanese/ began to draw to them- 
pos -.selves. those influential elements who, because of the | 
2 disturbances in Sinkiang, had fled to the Near East. ' 

* Thus Divisional Commander Ma-mu-t'i, who had formerly ` 
: helé command over the Turki /lit., "Turban-Muslim"/ 
| army in Ma Chung-ying's forces, was in the winter of 
1939 induced by the Japanese to go to Tokyo. There he 
hoped. that by availing himself to their military ‘sup- . 
plies, he might be helped to regain his former political 
power. Under present circumstances, lacking any outside 
support, he has &lready remained quietly at Tokyo for 


Li 


l/ The excellence of Japanese maps of Sinkiang is confirmed 
j by H.D. Hayward, of Suchow, Kansu, "Perplexing Sinkiang," 
 Moslem World 25 (1935), p. 193: "It is a well-known fact 
that some of our best maps of the area are those made by 


Japanese engineers. 


2/ : See above, Section A of this Appendix. 


2/. Tá Kung Pao of 15 March 1942. 
A RESTRICTED 
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for more than a year, They [the Japanese/ hope that 


in future wnen Japan makes & westward invasion, he 
may be of assistance to.them," 


| What is poculiar about’ the above mentioned Ma-mu-t 'i 
| is that tho first syllable composing his name, ma, is not 
written with the usual Chinese character, "horse," so r 
frequently found in the surnames of Chinese Muslims, but 
with another homophonous Character, "hemp," which occurs 
very rarely as a Chinese surname. Furthermore, the two - 
other syllables, mu and t'i, meaning "wood" and "to raise," 
respectively, are not those that would ordinarily occur in 
the personal name of a Chinese or of a sinified non-Chinese, 
It is obvious, therefore, that these three characters are 
hore being used oy Yang to transliterate into Chinese some 
non-Chinese name, The similarity in sound between "Ma-mu-t!i" 
and Mahmud" is very close; so close, in fact, as to justify 
the suspicion that they are the names of one and the same 
person. To be sure, if such be the case, Yang would appear 
to have erred in stating that this Ma-mu-t/i once held com- 
mand over the Turki army attached to Ma Chung-ying's forces, 
His error nay vell be ascribed, however, to the fact that 
vhen Mahmud's arki forces began the 1977 disturbances, 
they were quickly joined by the Tungans of Khotan -- Tungans 
who were led by Ma Ho-san, the relative of Ma Chung-ying. 
Moreover, it is not inconceivable that prior to Ma Chung- 
ying's flight to Russia in 1934, Mahmud (about whom we know 
next to nothing before that event) may have been associated 
with him in some manner, known to Yang Ching-chih, but not | | 
revealed in the sources available in preparing this report. 


- 


If the identification of Mahmud with Ma-mu-t'i is 
accepted as a fact, the question next arises, were the 
Japanese initially implicated with Mahmud in the 1937 Kashgar 
movement, or dic they win him over to their side only after’ 
he fled from Sinkiang, and from there (presumably) made his’ 
pilgrimage to Mecca? This cannot be definitely answered 
from the informution at present available. It is well to 
remember, however, that it was at Kashgar that Khalid 
Sheldrake, who ray have received Japanese support, hoped to 
establish his Islamistan; also that it was to the same place 
that Abdul Kerim, who most certainly was so aided, is reported 

a by at least one source to have sent a representative. These 
du considerations: together with the infiltration of Japanese 
4 . and arms in the spring of 1937 (See Part V above) further 
Strengthen the possibility, already a rather good one, that 
the Kashgar revolt of 1937 may likewise have been at least 
in part engineered by Japanese intrigue. 
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| ,; EVIDENCES OF REAWAKENING OF ISLAM IN CHINA ~. 


` UP 2p te 45 p 
SS The movements whioh have led to a reawakening of ‘Islam 
in China go back to the founding of the Republic in 1912, It 
is improbable, however, that. they were then, or in the years 
immediately following; indpired in any way by the Japanese Mus- 
lim intrigue, Rather, théy were but, part of the wave of change 
) and modernization that hag swept over China since the overthrow 
of the empire, i i 


~— 


i The first year of ths Republic (1912) saw the establish- 
. ment of the first’of several Chinese Muslim associations, some 
, nationoliin scope, and all indicative of a growing feeling of 
. consciousness and solidarity. Concerning these organizations 
information is available from several sources which, however, 
frequently cottradict each other. - Lf The fe:.lowing ch»onolog-: 
ically arranged, seem to have been the more important Muslim 
organizations established before the outbreak of war in 1937: 


(1) i hese Muslim Federation (Chung-kuo Hui-chiao Lien- 
ho Hui): E3:solished in Nanking in 1912, and apparently the 

2 first Muslim organization of national scope ever created in 

Fae China, It seems to have been completely overshadowed, nowever, 


by the one listed' immediately below.2/ 


i (2) Chinese Muslim Mutual Progress Association (Chung-kuo 
Hui-chi.5 Chu-chin Hui): Established in Peiping in 1912, it 
was the nost important single Muslim organization until 1927. 
Its founder, Wang Hao-jan, had returned to Peiping in 1907 from 
extensive studies of Islam which carried him.to Islamic coun- 
`. tries io Asia; Africa, and Europe. On his return he founded a 
Muslim ::crmal school which was the first modern type of Muslim 
School known to China, His Mutual Progress Association spread 
rapidly throughout China, establishing branches in the provincial 
capitals and many lesser cities. Its aim is said to have been 
Strictly non-political, anā to have been ‘concentrated’ upon the: 
propagation of Islamic’ doctrines through translations, ‘schools, 
lectures, and the like, all. in Chinese, It was this Association 
which first encouraged Chinese Muslims to cut off their queues 
and otherwise show their allegiance. to. the new Republic, In 
1915 Wang Hao-jan was decorated by the-Chinese government for 
Y io 2.. i à s ” Å 


T4062 ws 
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1/ Fu T'ung-hsien; Chung-kuo Hui-chiao Shih (A History of .. 
Chinese Islam), Commercial Press, Changsha, 1940, pp. 199- 
.205; Sun Sheng-wu, "On the Organizations of the Muslims" ° 

article in Chinese), Hui-chiao Ta-chung Pan-Yuüeh-k!an 
ioe Messes Semi-Monthly), no. 3, Hankow, 25 March’ 1938; 

. Ha Kuo-turg, "Mohammedanism" in the Chinese Year Book, Premier 
.',. Issue of 1935-36, p. 1564, and Fourth Issue of 1938-39, p.64; 
fe “Hoover, "Chinese Muslims are Tough, " Asia, December 1938, 

p. Tel. id T 


p Sun Sheng-wu, op. cit. Ha Kuo-tung ealls 1t the Hui-chiao 
2/ Sun Sheng-Wis Ope Oh te founding in 1911 instead. of. 1912 
2 (which is the first year of the Republic), It is not even 

mentioned by Fu T!ung-hsien or Hoover. 
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his services, By 1925 the sslcodokfn is said to have - 
Y | no 
less than 2,000 tranches só&ttored throughout .China,1/ 


(3) Chinese Muslim Educational Association (Chun P 
-kuo 

Hui-ohiao Hsueh-tui]: -Hstablishe in Shanghai.in A 
organization has since, according to Fu, been the most active 
in the purely educational field, Its work has included the 
translation of the Koran into Chinese, establishment of Muslim : 
noPmal and primary Schools, provision of scholarships for Muslim 
students, and creation of Muslim libraries.2/ D 

i (4) Chinese Muslim Association (Chung-kuo Hui-ohiao Kung- 

hui): This organization was founded in 1907, with no definite. 

headquarters, but with branches in several cities.3/ Hoover calls 

it the Mohammedan People's Association, and déscribes it as a 

Kuomintang-sponsored group, It has played a more active political 

part than did the old Mutual Progress Association, waich since 

1927 has lost Something of its former importance, " 


(5) Chirese Muslim Young Students! Association (Chung-kuo 

. Hui-chiao Chting -nien Hsueh~hui): gents, pesgetation (Ch ds 1931, 
this is a pro-*uomintang organiz&tion that has sought to unify 
Muslim youch ani to harmonize Islamic doctrine with Sun Yat-sen!s 


Three People's Doctrines (San Min Chu-1).!/ 


| (6) Society for the Promotion of Education among Muslims ` 
| ^ (Hui-min Chiao-ya Ts'u-chin Hui): This was established in 
id in 1931, according to Ha Kuo-tung; Fu gives the date 


- (T) Chinese Muslim Genéral Association (Chung-hua Hui- 
chiao Tsus5-hui): Established at Tsinan, Shantung, in 1934, 
Its founde^ is Ma Liang who now serves as governor of the province 
under the Japanese, Hence it has fallen into disrepute since the 
outbreak or the Sino-Japanese War,5, | 


1/ Hoover and Fu, op, cit. Hoover calls the organization the 
Muslim General Forward Movement, Sun places its founding in. 
July 1914 (perhaps.a date which marked its spread through the 
provinces), while’Ha :Kuo-tung, as in the case of the Chinese 
E ‘Muslim Federation, erroneously gives the date aS 1911. For the 
» : 1995 situatica, see Hoover, "Chinese Muslims and the War" . : 
22 (unpublished MS, made available through kindness of the author), 


* il. so | 


2/ Fu T'ung-hsien, Opa Cite Ha Kuo-tung piaces its founding in 

- 1927, but the earlier date is confirmed by Löwenthal!s state- 
nent (Religicus Periodical Press in China, p. 232) that the 

first issue of a journal pablished by the society appeared in 


January 1926, EL 
: B/ Fu' and Hoover, op. cit. | | P 


‘4/7 Fu Ttung-hsien, op. cit. | Its existence and date are confirmed. 
by Ha Kuo-tung, and by Léwenthal, op. Cit., p. 233. : 


Fu T'ung-hsisn, op. cit. Sun Sheng-wu-refers to it as the 
y Chung-hua Hui-chiao Kung-hui, while Ha Kuo-tung mentions a 
"Chinese Mohammedan Association" as being founded in 1934, 
but with headquarters åt Nanking, not Tsinan. On Ma Liang, 
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` who had long been studying in Delhi and Luekhow, as aca from 


India to join the other Chinese at al-Azhar.1/ 


-In 1933 a "Chinese Students! Section" was: ‘formally created 
at al «ducha, with Sha Kuo-chen' in charge." By'/192!.the»ro'wére no 
less than eighteen Chinese Muslims studying in Cairo, In 1939 
Sha Kuo-chen returned to China, bringing back with him the first 
patch of students who had gone to al-Azhar in 1931. The departure ~ - 


of Sha and his group is: said to have left twenty-éight Chinese A 
students still in residence at al-Azhar, so that it is evident . 


that more must have followed the; original eighteen sent to Cairo w- 
Between 1951 and 1934,2/ i 


Fa Ses gee 


ia 


M For the above 'windenb groups,“ see Chao Chen-wu, "Cultural 
Aspects of Chinese Islam during the Past Thirty Years" 
. (article in Dl Yu’ Kun (chinese Historical Geography), 
5.11 (1 August 1926), pp. 18-19. 


2/ China at War 7 (September 1942), pp.. 52-5h. 
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à The vague and conflicting accounts of the above organ-" 
‘izations indicate their frequently inconsequential and ephem- 
eral nature, Of thom all, probably only the Chinese Muslim 
Mutubl Progress /.ssooijation ‘has had a lasting and national. im- 
portance, Nevertheless, the successive founding of ‘these and. 
other lesser organizations, together with the establishment of i 
many Muslim schools and of 100 Muslim periodicals since 1912; | 
testify that som» Chinese Muslims at least, have been consciously j 
attempting a revival of Islam. in China, even though their attempts 
have sometimes borne little fruit. st 


? Prior to 1937 Chinese interest in the outside Islamic 
world was expressed chiefly in a sharp increase in the number 

of pilgrims to Mecca and in the: forging of new.educational- ties 
with the Near East. For decades -- indeed, almost for centuries 
-- intellectual contacts between Chinese Muslims and their co- 
religionists abroad were of the ‘slightest, and only a few ever 
made the Mecca pilgrimage in any.given year. But during the 
eleven years inmmedictoly preceding 1934, no less than 834 Chinese 
pilgrims performed the Hajj, and. this despite the fact that the 
round trip from Hankow (in Central China) to Mecca by steamer 
required CN $1,000 -- a sum prohibitive for any but a wealthy 
person,l/ By 1937, just before the outbreak of the Sino-Jap- 
anese War, this number had.so increased that 170 pilgrims sailed 
from Shanghai for Mocca on one steamer alone.2/ S 


Even more important, however, were the new educational 

ties forged with the Near East, As early as 1921, two Chinese 

"Muslims, Wang Ching-chai and Ma Hung-tao, went to Cairo and 
Istanbul vespectively, to study at the famous al-Azhar University 
(the world’s oléest institution of learning) and at the Univer- 
sity of Istanbul. They wore’ followed by two other Muslims, Wang 
Tseng-shar cnd Hai Woi-liang, who went to Turkey and India re- N 
spectively. Ali four men studied in these countries at their: 
own expense, bus in 1921 a new phase began, when, for the first 
time in history, a group of four Chinese Muslims was sent on | 

fellowships to study at al-Azhar.. Other groups followed, as | 
described below: 


Ss 


First group, 1931: one student from the Islamic Normal € 
School (I-ssu-lun Hui-wen Shih-fan Hsueh-hsiao) in Shanghai; Ses 
three from Ming Te Middie School in Kunming. Sha Kuo-chen (also 

known as Sha Ju-chteng), principal of Ming Te, accompanied the 

group and remained at al-Azhar for several years as adviser to 

this and iater Jhinese groups. 


AN Second group, 1922: five students from Ch'eng Ta Normal 
School in Peiping. They were escorted on the trip by Ma Sung- 
tting, vice principal of Ch!eng Ta, who on arrival in Egypt was 

. received in audience by King Fuad I. | 


Third group, 1934: three more students from Ming Te 
Middle School, Xunming. 


; Fourth group, 1934: five more students from the Islamic . 
Normal School ia Shanghai. . Shortly afterward Hai Wei-liang, 


NAA 


J1/ Glaude Leon Pickens, "The: Mecca Pilgrimage, II. . The Pilgrims 
~ from China," Moslem World, 24 (July 1934), pp. 231-5, 
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2/ Hoover, "Chinese Muslims Are Tough," Asia, December 1928, 
p. fel. | - ST | | 
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who had long boen' studying in Delhi and Lueldiod, proceeded from 
India to join the other Chinese at al-Azhar,1/ m 


'" In 1925 a "Chinese Students! Section" wüs'^formaily'created 
at al-Azhor, with Sha Kuo-chen “in charge," By'192! there-were no 
less than eighteen Chinese Muslims Studying in’ Cairo. In 1939 
Sha Kuo-chen returned to China, bringing back with him the first 
batch of studen:s who had gone to al-Azhar in 1951. The departure 
of Sha and his Broup is: said to have left twenty-éight Chinese 
students still in residence at al-Azhar, so that it is evident 
that more must have followed the; original eighteen sent to Cairo 
‘between 1931 and 1934,2/ t "a 
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1/ For the above student groups,.see Chao Chen-wu, "Cultural 


Aspects of Chinese Islam during. the Past Thirty Years" 
(article in a eee ` (Chinese Historical Geography), 
5.11 (1 August 1936), pp. 18-19. 


2/ China at War 7 (September 19/1), pp. 52-54, 
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Andrew; G. Findley. The Crescent in Northwest China. London 1921, 
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Anon. "Central Asia from Within," Journal of thé Royal Central 
Asian. Society, 22 (1955), pp. 100-10.  .- 

. . Extremely interesting interview with a Sinkiang: Turki on 
Sinkiang political conditions, 


Anon, "Disturbances in the Islamic World and: Trends: among ‘Chinese 

Muslims" (article in Japanese), Toa (East.Asia), 14 Peon 

1941), pp. 34-6. s dE Abc 

Anon, "The Russian Domination of Sinkiang," Journal of the Royal 

Central Asian Society, 26 (1959), pp. 648-53, j 

72) English version.of an anonymous German article in the Berichte 
des Asiens: Arbeitkreises, Siebenberg-Verlag, Vienna and " ^ | =’ 

Poking, 1959. The original may very possibly be by the well- 

kiown Germar. explorer and agent in Central Asia, Wilhelm 

Filchner. Though marked by a violent anti-Soviet bias, it 

contains much valuable political information. 


Anon.: "The Secret Plottings and the Acts of: Violence Conducted 
by Japanese: Imperialism toward-China's Muslims": (article in 
Chinese), Mtng-Tsang Yuch-pao (Mongolia and Tibet Monthly), 
vol. 1954, no. O. a ie. © eo 
Unfortunately not available for consultation. 


Brandt, J.J. Mocern Newspaper Chinese, Peiping, @nd:ed., 1955... 
 Broomhall, Marshall, Islam in China, London, 1910... ssop.. so 


Burton, Wilbur. "“Tug-of-War in Central Asia, I. Sinkiong, Center € 
of Intrigue," Asia Magazine, September 1935, pp.' 517-20. 
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. Chao Chen-wu. "Jultural Aspects of Chinesg Islam during the Past 
Thirty Years" (article ir Chinese), Yu Kung (Chinese Histori- 
cal Geograpiy), 5 (1 Augvst 1936), pp. 15-28. 
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-Etherton, Percy Thomas, In the Heart of Asia, London; 1925. 

Far fendi; Ferneid. "Le Japon et l'Islam," Revue du Monde Musulman, 
1 (November 1906), pp. 101-14. wid c ae. N 
Scholarly erticle of first-rate importance. 


: Filchner; Wilhelm. See Anofi, "Phe Russian/Domination öff Sinkiang. " 
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"Fu Prang-hsten. Chüng-luo Hüi-chlao Shih (A History of Chinese, 
er 3 Islam), Commercial Press, Changsha, 1940, 


| a. "M f Premier 
- . "Mohammedanism," The Chinese Year Book, 
i ene i 1935-36, pp. 1539-65; Fourth Issue of 1938-39, 
pp. 60-5; Fifth Issue of 1940-41, pp. 76-80. Xu xs 
Sketchy anc says nothing on Japanese activities. 
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China (Peiping, Tiontsin, Shanhaikwan, Suiyuahy and Chahar), 
studying con:litions of the Muslims there under Japanese rule, 
His article is ono of the most important sources of’ informa~ 
tion oh Japa:iese Muslim intrigue, not only in China, but in 
other arts əf the world, It is unfortunately not documented, 
but tho corrsctness of mary of its statements can be checked 
through comparing them with the Toa Senkaku and other Japanese 
publications, from which they are probably derived.’ His his- 
torical survey contains some omissions (for example, he says 
almost nothiag about intrigue in. Sinkiang), and also some 
inaccuracies, The most serious of the latter is his dating 
of the Japarese Muslim pact in 1900 instead of 1909, On the 
other hand, Yang is particularly valuable for what he says 
about Japanese Muslim activities in China in recent years, 

A summary of Yang's latest article has been prepared 
by the British Ministry of Information at New Delhi, and 
published in this'country in Pacific Affairs, 15 (December 
1942), pp. 71-81, under the title, "Japan---Protector of 
Islam!" This summary not only omits some of the most inter- 
esting details in Yang's study, but also contains numerous 
inaccuracies, especially in regard to the romanization of 
Japanese names, It has therefore not been used for the 


present report, save for its Part II (pp. 479-81). This Part . 


II is not concerned with Yang, but gives a few "notes" as to 


the present day attitude of Chinese Muslims toward the 
Chinese government. The source of these notes, though not 
revealed, is actually the American, Lyman Hoover (see above 
in this Bibliography). 


Yang Ping-li. "Japan's Plans for National Defensé and Problems 
of China's Northwest" (erticle in alasa Hsi-pei Won-t!i 
Chi-k'an (Northwestern Problems Quarterly), vol. 1, no. l. 
Not availatle for consultation. : l l 


B. Periodicals, Newspapers, and Official Documents 


China at War, New York. ý ss p 
This monthly periodical; àn official organ of the Chinese . 
government, 'cont&ins$ocónsiderable information, not other- 
' wise readily available, concerning activities of pro- 
Chungking Shinese Muslims during the Sino-Japanese War. 


China Weekly Feview, Shanghai.. 
Contains iavaluable summaries of Far Eastern (particularly 


Chinese) events, as recorded in the Chinese, Japanese, Rus- ` 
Sian, Ela American press. Noted for its liberalism and 


hónesty. : . 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


" > 


Hui-chiao (Islam), Peiping, vol. l, no. 5 (July 1938). 
Analysed in detail in this report, pp. 38-40. 


Illustrated London News. . 


islam, 


slam, Lahore fortnightly. l 
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Hayward, H.D. "Perplexing Sinkiang," Moslem World 25 (1935), D193. 
Hedin, Sven, Big Horso!s Fli ight, London, 1956. | 
Hodin, Sven. The Silk Road, Now ‘York, 1938, 


Hoover, Lyman, "Chinats Muslims Must Choose," Asia Magazine. 
November 1926, pp. 657-60, 


‘Hoover, Lyman, "Chinese Muslims and the War," Unpublished MS. of 


15 pagos, made available through kindness,of the author, 


Hoover, Lyman, "Chinose Muslims are Tough," Asia Magazine, 
December 1933,. ppe- 719-22. its 


—_— Lyman, "Jepen---Frotoctor of Islam". See under Yang 
Ching- -chih, 


Hoover, Lyman, "Random Notes of Conversation held with Sha 
Heng-chun ; third’ year student at Northwest Agricultural. 
College, Wu-kung, 18 November 1941," Microfilm roll 847.. 
of the Interdepartmental Committee for the Acquisition of 
Foreign Publication, frames A 2275-6. 
Hoover is.ar:.American-who has long been’a careful observer - 
of Chinese islam, and has personal acquaintance with many 4 
Muslim leaders. » M 

Huai San, "The -nternational Aspects of Sinkiang and its Future, 
-in Japenese Eyes" (article. in Chinese), Hsi-pei Tsa-chih 
(Northwestern Miscellany), vol. 1, no. 1l. 
Unfortunately not available for consultation. 


"Japan---Protector of Islam?" See’ under Yang Ching-chih. 


Kasama Akio, Fui-kyoto (The Muslims), vol. 33 in the Iwanomi 
Library series. Tokyo, 1929. 
Only comparatively small portions of this book are pertinent 
to the present study.” 


Kazak, Fuad. Ostturkistan zwischen den crcssmichter, Berlin, 1937 ` , 
An excellent study, though containing very little about Pepine C 


Kiàwoi, Shaikh Mushir Hosain, Pan- -Islamism, London, 1908, 


Kin, John. "Allah Flays Japan," Asia Magazine, “Maroh 1992, pou 
172-5. 
A journalistic treatment, inaccurate in some aar ‘but 
useful in cthers,- ; 


Kin, John. "Chinese Muslims View Poktetan," Asia Magazine, March 
1943, pp. -52-T. 


Kunimatsu Hisaya..."Sinkiang. in Japanese Eyes" (article translated 
from Japanese into Chinese by Chten I-chung), Pien- -chiang . 
Pan-ylih-k!an (Borderland Semi-Monthly, vol. 1, no. ta 
Unfortunately not available for consultation, ^: 
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Lettre, Owen. Inner. Asian Frontiers of Chines. -New Yorks, 1980,  -- 
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, Lattimore, Owen. "The Kimono and the Turban," Asia Magazine, 


May 1938, pp. 273-5. Largoly superseded by information 
contained in other items in this bibliography. Contains 
remarks on Muslim-Communiss relations in China's northwest. 


Lowenthal, Rudolf, The Religious Periodical Press in China, 


Peking, 1940, A scholarly and thorough monograph. Chap. 7, 


pp. ?T1-50, "The Mohammedan Press in China," has been in- j 
valuable for the purposes of this study. ` . 
, Maillart, Ella K, Forbidden Journey, from Peking to Kashgar, . ud 


~ London, 1937, 


Manshu Nenkan (Manchukuo Yearbook). Dairen, 1940, 


Mei, Y.P. "Stronghold of Muslim China," Asia Magazine Deme 
1940, pp. 650-60, Contains interesting remarks on Muslim 
personalities in Northwest China, 


Pickens, Claude Zeon, "The Mecca Pilgrimage, II. The Pilgrims 
from China," Moslem World, 24 (July 1931), pp. 221-5. 


Raguin, Y. "Les Musulmans de Chine dans le conflit Sino-Japonais," 
. En Terre d'Islam, 1940, pp. 58-66. 


Unfortunately not availab.e for.consult&tion. 


Saishin, Ajiya Taikan (Comprehensive View of the New Asia). 
Black ‘.ragor. Society, Tokyo, 1931. è 
One o^ several very revealing Black Dragon publications, 
though not equal in interest to Toa Senkaku, 


Sakuma Teijiro. Shina Fui-Kyoto no Kakyo_oyobi Genzai to Kosha 


no Zershin Undo (Chinese Muslims, Past and Present, and 
the Forward Movement of the Light Society), Shanghai (?) 
Preface dated 25 August 1923, l 

A most revealing pamphlet published by the founder of the 
Light Society and described in this report, Division II, 
Section G, ' 


Schomberg, Reginald C.F. Peaks and Plains of Central Asia, 
^ London, 1933. 


Shimbun Shusei ^4eiji Hennen-:hi (Chronological Compilation of 
"^ Newspaper A>ticles of the Meiji Period). Tokyo, 1935. 


Shin Shina Gens3i Yoran (Survey of Present Conditions in New 
China], Tokyo, ist issue, 1938. 


Snow, Edgar, Rec Star over China; New York, 1928. 


Sun Sheng-wu. "On the Organizations of, the Muslims" (article in 
Chinese), Eui-chiao Ta-chung Pan-yueh-k'an (Muslim Masses 
Semi-Monthiy), Hankow, no. 5, 25 March 1938. | 


Tiang lo-san. "Problems Regarding the Organizing of Muslims 
hm the Movement: for Resistance and National Reconstruction" 
(article in Chinese), Chung-kuo Hui-chiao Chiu-kuo Hsieh-hut 
Hui-ktan (bulletin of the Chinese Islamic National Salvation 


Federation), 2 (1 June 1940). 


Taylor, George. The Struggle for North China, Institute of Pacific | 

Ws ie New York; 1930. -Pp. 8E-5 deal briefly with North i 
China Muslims under Japanese rule, and especially with the 

all China Muslim League., 2a 
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its Fall" (article in Chinose);' T'ü-chüeh (The. Turk), 1 
October 1940. 
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Asian Society, 23 (October 1936), pp. 56 -3. 
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Ton Sfonkalu Shishi Kiden (Biographies of Pioneer Patriots in 
East Asia). Dlack Dragon Soc ety, Tokyo, 2 vols., 1930, 
Invaluable for an.insight into Japanese intrigue in many 
countries over many yoars, and disarmingly frank, -The first 

« two volumes giver.a.genoral picture of this intrigue under 
various countries and classifications. Vol. 3 contains the 
biographies of several hundred Japanese "patriots." It would 

3 Scom from tho contents of: this Work that its compilors never 
expected it to fall into the hands of any Westerner who 


could read Japanese. Referred to in this study as Toa 
Senkaku, i 


Toriu, "Problems of the Northwest in Japanese Eyes" (article in 
Chinese appasently translated from Japanese » Hsi-pei Lun- 
heng (Northw2stern Forum), no. 18 UT 
Not available for consultation, 


Wakabayashi Nakase, Fui-kyo Sekei. to Nippon (fhe Muslim Worlá-^and 
Japan), Tokyo, 5th printing, 1938 ist printing, 1937), - 
An invaluabls source for’ knowledge of Japanese Muslim activ- 
ities, not only in. China, but in-the Islamie world in gen- 
eral, Its aathor is one of Japan's’ most ardent Muslims, 
' The 5th printing contains some additional matter and illus- 
. trations not found. in the lst printing. "UL 


Washio Yosiinao. Inukai Bokudo Den (Biography of Inukai Tsuyoki), 
Tokyo,’ vols., 1959, ' l Er l , 
Vol. 2, pp. 802-il, describes Inukai's Muslim activities, - 


Who!s Who in China, Shanghai, 3rd ed., 1925; 4th edi;-19515 5th 


Cd., 1956; Supplement to 5th ed, ,..19h0, 


Williáms,.Herbert H.'Central Asia in Revolt, the Moslem Uprisings 
. in Sinkiang, 1928-1927, unpublished ll6-page University of 
California N.A. thesis, May 1940, 
The only detailed and reliable study of political events of 
the period, based on travellers! accounts and newspapers, 
Made available through the courtesy of the author. 


Wu, Aitchen K. Turkistan Tumult, London, 1940, 


_ Yang Ching-chih. "A Complete Zxposure of. Japan's Islamic Political 


. Plot" (article in Chinese), Ta Kung Pao (L'Impartial), Chung- 
king, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, and 19 March 1942, 


Yang Chin&chih. "Jaben!s International Islamic Conspiracy" 
(article in Chinese). Ta Kung Pao (L'Impartial), Chungking, | 
9-11 November 1940, ' 
The earlier of these two articles is largely superseded by 
the later one. Yang is a prominent Muslim from North China 
who holds a high post in the Organization Bureau of the Central 
Kuomintang, and is directly concerned with espionage work, At. 
the beginning of his later article (in Ta Kung Pao of 9 Merch 
1942) he states that for ten years he has been studying 
Japanese activities among Chinese Muslims, and that he him- 
‘self has traveled extensively through enemy-occupied North 
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Islamic Review, Woking (Énglana) monthly, | 
x Islamico World, Lahore quarterly, 
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Leader, _ Peiping daily. 
Light, The, Lahore weekly, 
Minaret, The, London organ of Khalid Sheldrake, 
Muslim Review, Lucknow monthly, 


National Herald, Chungking daily, 


| North China Star, Tientsin daily, 


Oriente Moderno, Rome monthly, 
Invaluable for its detailed summaries of the Muslim press 
in the Near East; much less complete in its Far Eastern 


coverage, 
A Pester Llord, Budapest German-language daily. 
* ' Review of Religions, Qadian (India) monthly. | 
Royal Cen*5»r^l Asian Society, Journal of tis, London quarterly. 
Much \a:uabie material on modern politics in Central Asia, 
thouga frequently representasca strong Tory point-of view. 


Ta Kung Pao (L'Impartial), important Chinese-language Chungking 
daily. 
‘Times; The, London. 


Times, The, New York. 


Irans-Pacific, Tokyo weekly, 


~ Tries to de for J&àpan what the China Weekly Review does for: 


Ching, but far less successfully. 
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APPENDIX E 
WHO'S WHO 


The follcwing alphabetical list of persons connected with 
Japanese activities among the Muslims in China contains some 
identifying information, and page references to the pertinent 
parts of this report. Birth and death dates are given when 
possible, as well as characters for Chinese and Japanese names 
if available. N 


The Who's Who is divided into four parts: 


A. Japanese 

B. Chinese helping Japanese 

Ce Other Chinese [^ 
D. Other Nationalities a 


Aw Japanese 


Abdullah, 320 Takagaki Shinzo 


Aoki, 7 A 
colonel who helped Fukuda Kikuo, 85-86 


^ 45 
Aoyagi Katsutoshi, X Ap H- GR 
. 1879-1924; signer of 1909 Japanese Muslim pact, 89 


inad me Tes HK 


Japanese general, 107 te 
Cheng Ch'ac-tsung, see Fukuda Kikuo 


Dazai Matsusiburo X. ik 2% . 
made esiimate of Chinese Muslim population, 1925, 18, 97 


Enomoto Momotaro, AL AL RAR 
Muslim pilgrim to Mecca, 1937, 59-60 


A - fe . 

Fukuda Kikuo, 7% € ^E 42 F , i 
Chinese pseudonym; Cheng Ch'ao-tsung, $p $A 4 

worked zith Chinese revolutionaries and Muslims, 85-87 


Fujishima Takehiko, ie £ A Á 3 " 
Chinese pseudonym: Sung K'ó-shi, £ b | 
associate of Ura Keiichi, 105-6 


Hashiguchi Komura H5 o $ if 
direc of hinse Muslim Youth Corps, All China Muslim 
League, 99 
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Hayami, +2 € 


aided the Light Society, Shanghai, 94 


Hino Tsuyomi, @ Yr 5$ 
investiga;or in Central Ajia, 1906-07, 106 


Honjo Shigeru, Kit a 
major in the Japanese Embassy in Peiping, 107 


Hosokawa Susumu 4g n| E ; Muslim name: Muhammad Abd el-Mun'im, 
Muslim pilgrim to Mecca, 1937, 59-60 


Inukai Tsuyoki, X. & Ax 


1855-1932; Premier of Japan, 89 
vi 
Kawamura Kyode, "| 4d IS 


member, Black Dragon Society; important organizer of Chinese 
Muslims, 47, 60-91, 97 


Kawano Hironara, > $ l 
1849-1923; signer of Japanese Muslim pact, 1909, 90 


Kikuchi Enzo, # st I| px, 


one of founders of Eastern Light Society, early 20th century, 85 


+ ` 
Kita Seiichi, a K n 
ma joP- general who is important in present North China Japanese 
regime, 31 


Kawara Tsunojiro, M" fcx Èp 
associate of Ura Keiichi, 105 


Kitamikada Matsujiro, 4b fig 7] £4 = i4 
associate at Ura m 105 


Koike Sadao, 71: 3) & Ail. 
adviser, Chinese ae Youth Corps, All China Muslim League,. 39 


Ma Ch! angna seo Nami Hidenari 


“Mateuoka Shinichiro, 44 fA] 44 - bp 
gave help to Light Society, Shanghai, 94 


Mick Yosuke, Tz F]? ip ^ 
born 1880; helped Light Society, Shanghatis Foreign Minister 
of Japati 1941, 93, 96, 
- ^Y la p 
Mitani Torus Lu 
adviser, All China Muslin League, Peiping, 59 


Miyata Shiniohi A v 1% 
M 1875-1929; one of "five men of the Yangtze", 87, 93 


Mizuno Sobai, 7K- f} d Hy 
' 1864-1921; one of "five men of the Yangtze", 87 
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Shimura Masamitsu, E 44 ih ox 
honorary edviser, All Chira Muslim League, Peiping, 39 


7- 
one of founders of Bud Light Society, early 20tn century, 85 


€ E E w 
Soejima Jiro, f) 7 7 Bp 
died 1926; investigator in Central Asia, 108 
Sung K'o-chi, see Fujishima Takehiko 
Sung Ssu-chai, see Ura Keiichi 
Suzuki Tsuyom. 4 XR $1 ; Muslim name; Muhammad Sharifi, 
Muslim p-lgrim to Mecca, 1937, 30, 59-60 
U 
Tachibana Zuisho, #7 fg ŽE 
Buddhist traveller through Central Asia, 1908-12, 107 
' 22 
Taga Muneyuki, 7 7 d T. 2 r 
Uehara Taichits patron in Paotingfu, 106 ^ 
y 46 (2d 
Takagaki Shinzo «47 !9- |6 4%. ; Muslim name; Abdullah, 
leading spirit in All China Muslim League; former agent in 
Afghanistan, 37-38 à 
s4 7 
Tanaka Ippei, £ rd xt. + 
1882-1924; important Japanese Muslim, 92-93 
Toyama Mitsu.u, x8 Ji jdg B 
born 1855; patron of Black Dragon Society; one of most 
influenz;ial men in all Japan, 87, 89, 92 
Tso Tung-saan, see Sakuma Teijiro 
re 
Tsumura, za te - , 
teacher of Japanese, All China Muslim League, Peiping, 29 f 
Tzushima Togo, . 
treasurer of British Muslim Society, ca. 1929; Chinese 
' characters of name unknown, 122 
* 4 
Uchida Ryonei, AY € E.4 
died 1938; head of Black Dragon Society, 92 
"ww" we 5 u i 
Uehara Taichi + /$. T.T ! d +. 
Chines.» pseudonym; Yuan Shang-chih, /[j. € ^ - 
1883-1316; investigator in Central Asia, 106-7 
; d. 
Ura Keiichi 3A om ~~ 3 X g. D . 
i ' Chinese pseudonym: Sung Ssu-chai, J> 4 a 
4nvestigator in Sinkiaag, 1888-ca. 1890, 1 5-6 © 


Wakebayashi Kyuman» EA ‘fe tu iy 
died 1923; investigatcr of Muslims in China, 91-92 
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" Muhammad Abd el-Mun'im, see Hosokawa Susumu E. 
Muhammad Sharifi, see Suzuki Tsuyomi 


Mussa Beg, 
Japanese kuslim "prophet" in Sinkiang, 109-10 


Mustapha Djaruia, i 
Japanese Muslim "prophet" in Sinkiang, 109 


Nekakuki Shinsuu,  & & 1% J| 


1876-1915; one of "five men of the Yangtze”, 87 


Nakano Tsunetaro, Y Yr * KR [a 
1866-1928; signer of 1909 Japanese Muslim pact, 89 


^ 
Nakayama Yasuzo, kd Uc 3X Z 
signer of 1909 Japanese Muslim pact, 90 
. .£ . à i K : 
) Nami Hydenari ly N Ay ; Chinese pseudonym; Ma Ch'eng-lung, ej P, Fit. 
member, Black Dragon Society; investigator of Chinese Muslims, 91 


d Ohara Bukei, K Ig. A fk. 
,1865-1935; signer of 1909 Japanese Muslim pact, 90 


Oka Koshachiro, 1) X + È 
1868-1927; one of "five men of the Yangtze", 87 


Omura Eajime, X. $f — à; 


made estimate of Chinese Muslim population, 1921, 18, 97 


Otani Isamu, K & Th 
Japanese adviser to Tuan Ch'i-jui, 86 


Otani Korui, A 4 JL x^ 
head of lishi Honganji Buddhist sect, 107 


Oya Hanzaburo, K x Be 
associat. of Ura Keiichi, 105 


) Sada, 4% @ ; 
; gave help to Light Society, Shanghai, 94 


Saito Tsuno, F f TZ aur 
major in Japanese. Embassy in Peiping, 107 


s us ; 
Sekuma Teijiro As ^ a A k Ep 3 
Chinese pseudonym: Tso Tungeshan, y? g val 
organizer of the Society of Light at Shanghai, 1925-25; 
ardent Muslim, 51, 91, 95-95,. 97, 108 


at 
Sato Kaisan, ‘fs Me @ di 
investigator in Sinkiang, 107 


Sato Tomoyasu, ^f D Fe K&R . 
one of “five men of the Yangtze", 87 


Schakr, Dr. 
. Japariens Muslim "prophet" in Sinkiang, 109-10 
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Wakabayashi Naxabe, LA H-AX 


leader in Japanese Muslim movement, see also under Bibliography, 91-92 


Yamada Kinosuke, 1 Xg $. 2. Wp 
1859-1913; signer of Japanese Muslim pact of 1909, 90 


Yamaguchi Kiyoshi, jl e Ae 5 


next in iaportanoe to Takagaki Shinzo in All China Muslim ` 
League, 29 


Yamamoto Yukieni, wi A Afb E 


shopkeeper who employed Wakabayashi Kyuman in Changsha, 91 
Yamaoka Kotaro, lı HF] 1, 35. Bp 


first Japanese ever to go to Mecca, 1909, 94 


Yüan Shang-chih, see Uehara Taichi 


» a B. Chinese Helping Japanese 


A Many of these are members of the Japanese-sponsored All China 

S Muslim League, and are indicated as such by the annotation "League, 
Peiping," or "League, Tientsin," etc., in which the words Peiping, 
Tientsin, etc., indicate the particular branch of the League to which 
they are attached. It is well to remember that many of these Chinese 
Muslims are members of the League only because they have been forced 
into it against their well, owing to their misfortune of living in 
those portions of China that have fallen under Japanese occupation. 
Some of them, on the other hand, are undoubtedly willing puppets of . 
the Japanese, ’ 


Abu Bekr Aknond, see Jan Ju-en 


J 

: : E A i 
Ch'ang Chu-chiu, v A t 
League, Tientsin, 40. 


Chang Kuo-cheng (Chinese characters of n&me unavailable), 
) present chairman, League, Peiping, 40. 41 


g 
, Chang Shih-ar, 74. + $- 
Muslim member, Manchukuo Concordia Society; accompanied 
Japanese Muslims to Mecca, 1937, 30 


P, 
Chang Te-ch'vn, Hd 1E- At, 
head of Institute for Islamic Culture, Dairen, 97 


Ch'ang Tzu-hellan, ue * € 
^. League, Peiping, 40 


E 
Chang Tzu-wen, he $ X. 
gave help to Light Society, Shanghai, 94 


Chao Yiinesherig, AL * | 
chairmaa, Board of Investigation, League, Peiping, 40 


uw 
Chao Yung-ch' ing, HL ak “FR 
League, Honan, 40 


Chen Hsuing-chou, fé. Xj zf i 
League, Peiping, 40 
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Ch'en Liu-ch'ing, + 
u-ch'ing De Hip fi 


League, Honan, 


Chiang Hui-jo, n i% A 


‘ renegade Muslim general used by. Japanese in Northwest China 
campaigns, 57 


A 4 F 
Chin Hslowu, £ ptum 
League, Tsiran, 40 


Ha Shao-fu, T ri Å 
member oí Light Society, Shanghai, 94 


Han Ku-chou, ` KG. Ak 9| 


editor of a Muslim journal in "Manchukuo", 98 


Hsia Ssu, Muliah, Å Ww 
League, Yeiping, 40 


Hsia Wen-yuan, ‘a A. 7o 


League, Peiping, 40 


A- zG ! 
Hstl Fu-sheng, har ik E, 
League, Peiping, 40 


Jan Ju-en (Chineme characters of name unavailable); Muslim name: 


Abu Bekr Akhond, 
' yukden Muslim active in Japanese Islamic movement, 98 


Pd 
Kuo Hstleh-ch‘in, AP EA E- 
League, Honan, 40 


Lai Wen-ch!i, [3 x ra 


League, Peiping, 40 


Li Chi-ch'un, A x B. 


Muslim used by Japanese in 1931 Tientsin riots, 96, 116 


x 
Li Hsi-chen, £3 7p 4- 
. League, Tientsin, 40 
E 2 
Li Hsing-fu, D Je 5 & 
League, Honan, 40 


d- = 
Li Shao-t'ing, A KO 
League, Pelping, 40 


Li Tsung-ch'ing, * EE [3 


League, Peiping, 40 


| fi Wen, Ap a 


League, Peiping, 40 
` 3k 
Li Yün-lung, & j$ rE 


League, Honan, 40 
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Liang Wen-tou, Er. x x 
40 


League, Konan, 


2| 4 f Z, 
á Liu Chin-piao &| E Ke (tzu: Kuan-hao ih Ke ) 
chief Chinese assistant to Takagaki Shinzo, League, Peiping, 40 
J © Liu Ching-ch'tan, A f A | 


League, ?eiping, 40 
l $ ^ 
Liu Jan-kung, A 4s. £^» 
. League, Tientsin, 40 
E. w 
Liu K'o-chien, Z! b fos. 
' League, ?ientsin, 40 


Liu Meng-yang, A | E 4$ 


chairman, League, Tientsin, 40 


2] 4 :gÉ 
Liu Te-jun, PA (E. AA 
A l i principai, Northwestern Academy, Peiping, 47, 77 


Liu Wei-chung, E. Ale " 
League, Peiping, 40 


Ma Chih-hsin, É xv 4 
former chairman, League, Tsinan, 40 


: Ma Chung (Chinese characters of name unavailable), 
prominent Shansi Muslim general, said by Japanese to have 
surrendered to them, July 1943, 64-65 


Ma Chungeying, 27 f F | 
born 1909; Muslim rebel in Sinkiang, 1931-54, 101, 102, 


Ma Fu-shan (Chinese characters of name unavailable), 
Kansu Muslim, formerly attached to Ma Pu-ch'ing, and said by 
Japanese to have revolted against Chungking, March 1945, 62-63, 64 


Ma Ho-san (Chinese charactere of name unavailable), 
2 : relative (half-brother?) of Ma Chung-ying; staged Sinkiang 
revolt, 1937, 102, 124 | 


Ma Jen-p'u, E 1— lig] 
League, Tientsín, 40 


[3 i l 
Ma Liang, =J E ; 2E 
l ment 1875; Muslim governor of Shantung under Japanese, 51, 94, 126 


Ma Liang-p'o,: & É F$ P 


chairman, League, Tsinan, 40, 51, 77 


& 
Ma T'ienechüoeh, & KR i 
chairmen, League, Horan, 40 
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Ma T'ung, & Fla 

menber of Light Society in Bd 94 
Mu Chinechteng, fX 4 * 

League, Tientsin, 40 


Mu Pteieyao, aX Lu a 


League, kp Ppa 40 


Mu Tzu-ning, 4X +4 ef 
League, Ti ntsin, 40 


Mu Tzu-p'u, 4% * th. 


League, Tientsin, 40 


PaYü-ch'ing, D B $ 
| A League, Honan, 40 


Pai Chung-an, 9 fe ý- 
League, Honan, 40 


` 1 
Sha Tien-ming, yj AX Jil 
Manchuria Muslim sent by Japanese for study to Istanbul, 44 


Shih Chu-lin, Aa nf tA 
League, Tients in, 40 


Tan Tzu-wan, JT F EZ 


League, Eonan, 40 
We vm 


Trang Cheneytl, / fe T 


League, P Py 40 


T'ang Ielu, f£ b he 
rs partea: Board j^ General Affairs, League, Peiping; editor, 
Chen-tsung Pao, 40, 49, 77 


2 x 
T'ang ?Tsung-oheng, /% 71: + 
League, Peiping, 40 


hoo 
T'ang Yaoet'ing, 7B Jd Ro 


Loague, Honan, 40 


x Chenenan, T Af. e 


` League, Honan, 40 


Ting Ching-hsiao, «d € E. 


NEA Honan, 40 


Ting Tzu-chieh, T + A, E 4 d 
League, Honan, 40 


Ts'ao, € 
vioo-president, Northwost Muslim League, 42 
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Ts'ao Feng-lin, $% $ al [73 


Mullah who epos ads Ippei to Islam, 1924, 92 


Ts'ao Hsiang-i' ing, 9 tha à 
League, onan, 40 


Tu Hsiu-sheng, KL 5 ud 


League, konan, 40 


Wang Jo-yt, E A B pare 
head of rescue Muslim Youth Corps, League, Peiping, 40 


Wang Jui-fang, T. te y 
League, Peiping, 40 


| Wang Jui-lan, E I 
over 70; provisional chairman, League, Peiping, after May 1928; 
since replaced by Chang Xuo-cheng, 39 


Wang Kuei-chao, £ RE B. 
died May 1938; formerly chairman, League, Peiping, 39 


| Ea Wang Lien-ch'eng, La i* t3 
E League, Peiping, 40 


xi og i 
| Q7 Wang Lienehst?, + iz Le 
League, Peiping, 40 


| . 
| . Wang Lien-shen, $ i$. L 


League, Peiping, 40 


| x 
| Wang Lien-yll, £3 if 4f. 
| League, Peiping, 40 


Wang San, Mullah, f£ = 
League, E 40 


i Du . 
i ! 

| ' Wang Shao-wu, 1. RE k 2 A 
|o League, Honan, 40. 


t -ż L4 
vy Wei Hai-hsüen, Mullah, o 4 Z 
ra League, Peiping, 40 
! . i 
j . 
REM . Yang Chia-nien, He da 
| League, Peiping, 40 
4 
| Yang Pao-wen, 1$ tf. x 
| "EM we League, Peiping, 40 
| : 4 ag 
| Yü Yao-chou, T V. In 
T League, Honan, 40 
[4 
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C. Other Chinose 


Lb / 2- 
Hai Wei-liang, 7 £i 37. 


vse 


Muslim student in India and Egypt, 127-2 


Li Tieh-tseng (Chinese characters of name unavailable), . 
Chinese minister to Iran, 82 


Lin Chung-ming, kk Ap eH 
Muslim student at al-Azhar; Chungking Arabic broadcaster, 77 


Ma Chien, - i. ag 


yen 


Muslim student formerly at aleAzhar, 76 


Ma Ching-yu (or Chung-yu) (Chinese characters of name unavailable), 
Kansu Muslim said by Japanese to be mediating in Kansu 
Muslim revolt, 63-64 


e $ a * 5 DE 
eS . Ma Fu-hsiang, 7 49 44 
prominent Muslim general, father of Ma Hung-k'uei, 91 
Ma Hung-k'uei, ££ ji ie 
Muslim governor of Ningsia, 56, 59-61, 63 
; -7 er >` 
Ma Hung-tao, & jo it 
Muslim student at Istanbul, 1921, 127 
Ma Lin, & P i 
prominent Muslim general, uncle of Ma P'u-fang and Ma Puech'ing, 59 


r É à £ 
Ma Puech'ting, 7 ° 2 
prominent Muslim general, brother of Ma P'u-fang, 59, 63 


Ma Pu-fang, & v a EP 
i Muslim governor of Tsinghai, brother of Ma P'u-ch'ing, 101 


4 : 
"n . Ma Sung-t'ingz,;- oF $ AF 
i i : vice principal, Ch'eng Ta (Muslim) Normal School, 127 


Ø | l Ma Tpi 5 K EA 


leader, Chinese Muslim mission to Malaya, 79 


Na Chung,  :* ^u 
"Muslim student formerly at aleAzhar, 76 


Osman K. E. Woo, see Wu Chien-hsün 


Pei Chiung-nsi, (7 F a 


born 1593; noted Muslim general; chairman, Chinese Islamic " 
National Salvation Federation, 27, 65, 68-69, 70, 80, 81 
: AQ LY 
oa iV TAY F tzu: Ju-oh'eng ^t PA 
Sha Kuo-chea 2} ll ( ie au sevi P 


leader, Chinese Muslin mission to Burma, 59 
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T'ang K'o-san, /£ fq EA 


vice chairanan, Chinese Islnmio National Salvation Federation; 


member, Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission, Chinese 
government, 69 


Wang Ching-chai, É 4f Ar 
Muslim student at al-Azhar, 1921, 127 


Wang Hao-jan, | LA 5 JR. 
founder, Ühinese Muslim Mutual Progress Association, 1912, 125-26 


Wang Tseng-shaa, $ jd E? | 
Muslim student formerly in Turkey, 78, 127 


Wang Yüeh-p'o, Es H AR 
Muslim general; member, Chinese National Military Council, 70 


Wu Chienshstin (Chinese characters of name not available), 
Muslim ocaducting mission to India and the Near East, 80-81 


Yang Cning-chih, see under Bibliography 


D, Other Nationalities 


` ^L 
Abdur Rashid (Abd er-Rashid) Ibrahim; Chinese name: Ú? f 4E hK 
Iepu-la-asing, 
notorious Síberian Muslim working for Japanese, $6, 88-89, 118 
Abdul Kerim (Abd el-Kerim), 
died 1935; Turkish prince used by Japanese in Sinkiang, 1934, 
A'ishah Begum, see Huang Yuag-ni 


Che-ma, see Kemal Kaya 


LG | 
Huang Yungeni S, rk Ye, 3 Muslim name: A'ishah Begum, 
wife of P'u-kuang, 98 i 


Ibrahim, sse Abdur Rashid Ibrahim 
. I-pu-la-hs¿ng, see Abdur Rashid Ibrahim i 
Jaban Oghl: Muhsin Bey, see Muhsin Bey Cioban-Oghlu 


d m ; 
Kemal Kaya; 2hinese name; Che-ma, NC | 
Turkish military adviser to Ma Chung-ying, 112-14 


Kurbangali or Kurbangaliev, see Qurban Ali 


d, General; Chinese name: Ma-mu-t'i, Jik- | 
pue At Muslim general; instigator of 1957 Kashgar revolt, 102-3, 124 
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| Ma-muet'!i, See Mahmud, General 


| © Muhsin Bey Cioban-Oghlu, 


SN Turkish agent of the Japane: so, 116 
+ Manchu Muslim; cousin of Ft: any "Enperor" of "Manchukuo", 98 


| P'u-kuaug, 35 LU 
| 


Qurban Ali (Kurbangali or AET E 
T Russian Turk who gave help to Light Sooiety, Shanghai, 93-94 


Sabit Damulla, 
| l Turki leader of Kashgar autonomous movement, 1933, 102, 117 


Sheldrake, Dr. Khalid, 
English Muslim who tried to become "King of Islamistan,” 
| 1934, 119-22, 124 


Simpson, Conrad, 
associate of Khalid Sheldrake, 120, 121 
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